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THIS PIECE OF FLANNEL 
RELIEVED MY RHEUMATISM 


Yet I had spent fifty times its cost on medicines. 

Of course, the flannel is special—between its folds is a layer of 
radio-active powder from Sweden, and its strength, which is 
everlasting, is certified by the State Geologist of Sweden. The 
flannel is called Radicura. 





You just wear it like underwear, where the pain is. Rheumatism 
and any rheumatic disorder—can't resist its penetrating, healing 
power, which goes gently right through the system. ‘There is no 
heat—no irritation. You feel nothing. It takes about a week 
before the results are felt. By that time the rheumatics are well 
on the run, and every succeeding week finds additionai 
improvement. 
It all sounds very astonishing and simple, and it really is. At 
least 30,000 people have already benefited, and are enthusiastic 
over this astonishingly simple method. Radicura may be obtained 
for a few shillings and upwards, according to size. There is not 
much room to tell you more about it here, but you can send for a 
iree copy of the 64-page Radicura Book without any obligation 
at all. Just send the coupon below to Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





To RADICURA-KRADIWOLLE, Ltd., 
53 Victoria Strect, London, S.W. 1 
328 
Please send me free and without any obligation whatever, your 
64-page book on Rheumatism. 


Kindly write plainly IN BLOCK CAPITALS. 
(id. unsealed envelope will do.) 
Radicura may be obtained from the leading Stores and 


Chemists, including Messrs. Boots, Taylors, ctc., but we advise 
that you write for the booklet first. 








Grey hair 


is frequently due to undernourishment of the ; 
roots consequent on an insufficiency of the 
natural oil. <A _ litthe Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
rubbed into the scalp every day will frequently 
restore the colour. If used regularly as a 
dressing it will long delay the appearance of 
greyness. 





Of all Chemists, Stores 

and Hairdressers—3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Use 
golden for fair or grey 
aw. 





.. Macassar Oil ..,,, 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 








W. E. HURCOMB’S 


I am the only one in Piccadilly securing amazing prices and 
paying thousands of pounds weekly for silver alone, including 
tankards and three-pronged forks, and rat-tail spoons, aver raging 
seven guineas per ounce. The foundation of the House oi 
Hurcomb was laid upon ‘Truth, and has been built upon 
advertising facts and nothing else! 

I differ from some other auctioneers in 
Pi if I fail to sell there is no commission 
to pay—e.g., if you sent a picture, a silver 
cup, a diamond ring, each reserved at £100, 
and all three bought in at £95 each, you do 
not have 5 p.c. to pay ere articles are 
returned, 

For 2ls. two of my representatives—one 
with a knowledge of plate and jewels, and 
the other pictures, porcelain, old furniture, 
objects of art, &c.—will call and suggest 
Cream Jug, sold for reserve prices and impart all the information 

34 17s. 6d. they can, and, if desired, bring the jewels 
and silver away in the car. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Shetheld plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 





Eighteen Cheirs and Table, seld, March 10th, for £4,640 Os. Od. 


china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Lest you forget, Dd the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post 
any Saturday, The Times sany Tuesday, or 7 ruth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), ’phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 








| 
| For 


Comfort 














—w SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


1 correct and easy fit of ‘‘ LUVISCA”’ Shirts 
and Collars result from their lustre fabric and 
faultless tailoring. Similar fineness in ‘“‘ LUVISCA ”’ 
Pyjamas has won them equal preference for comfort 





} 
at night. SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, || 
— OUTFITTERS and STORES. i] 

= 
For e F any difficulty in obtaining, wriie — || 
THE COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 58M.), | 


16 St. Martin’s-dle- Grand, L ondon, 























NEW 
REGISTERED DS E.C.1, for name of your nearest 
TAB <OURTAL retailer and de scriptive literature, | 
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every LI seconds 


INTO 
ENGLAND'S 
ARTERIAL 
ROADS 


Only in a car with the Vauxhall’s 
high average speed can you travel 
fast and in comfort on to-day’s 
crowded roads. 

















Right-hand bends with a sloping camber are 
notoriously hard to round without checking speed. 
But the Vauxhall’s longer, softer springing and 
low centre of gravity make cornering at all times 
smooth and utterly secure. 





ECENT figures reveal thatthe num- 
ber of cars on the road to-day is 
morethanhalf as great again asin 1924! 
See them turning into the great 
arterial roads at a fine week-end— 
one every 11 seconds! 

How to get from place to place over 
to-day’s crowded roads without loss of 
time on the way, and in comfort, is a 
problem that every motorist must 
seriously reckon with. 

That is why increasing numbers of 
experienced motorists are driving 
Vauxhalls. For the 1930 Vauxhall has 
been designed especially to overcome 
the limitations imposed by present-day 
traffic conditions. 

Few other cars anywhere near the 
Vauxhall’s price have the same capacity 
for making time, whatever the road 
difficulties —simply because, whatever 
you ask of it, the Vauxhall accom- 
plishes always a little better, a little 
more easily and comfortably. 

Out of a throng of carsthe Vauxhall's 
swift, smooth acceleration puts you 
easily ahead of other traffic. 

Once on the open road you may 
speed up to 70 miles an hour—with 
perfect safety, because the famous 
Vauxhall brakes can bring you to a 
standstill almost instantly. 


On hills the Vavuxhall’s suitably 
chosen gear ratios send you soaring 
to the top, ahead of others. Cornering, 
the Vauxhall. with its low centre of 
gravity and admirable springing, hugs 
the roads so closely that you can 
safely round bends at a higher speed 
than would be wise in most other 
cars. 

You can travel consistently faster 
in a Vauxhall. And in extraordinary 
comfort. Steering, gear-change, brak- 
ing, lubrication to 28 points of the 
chassis by one touch of a pedal, all 
are so easy that half the effort of 
driving is eliminated. 

Vauxhalls are made at Luton, 
Bedfordshire, from 97% British ma- 
terials by British workmen. 

There are six fine Vauxhall models 
ranging in price from £495 to £695. 
All models are obtainable by the 
G.M.A.C. plan of convenient payments. 

See them at the nearest Vauxhall 
dealer’s. Ask for a trial run. Or write 
for full particulars to Vauxhall Sales 
Department, General Motors Limited, 
The Hyde, Hendon, London, n.w.9. 
Complete range of models on view at 
174-182, Great Portland Street, 
London, w.1. 

















THE KINGSTON SPORTSMAN’S COUPE, £595 
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Who's for the ee, 
of Time - stand - still ? 


When morning breaks, you find yourself steaming gently into 
the great harbour of an enchanted island. Here is anchorage 
for an armada—but there is no shipping. Wide wharves line 
the quays—but they are crumbling with disuse. Eleven proud 
churches raise their heads above the roofs—but they have no 
worshippers. Round the city marches a high wall, protected by 
twenty seven battlemented towers—but its only guardians are 
lizards playing in the sun. Down in the town, tall medieval 
houses overhang crooked streets—but only the ghosts of gaily 
dressed gallants tiptoe over the cobbles. 

Yes, this is 1930, but what you see is 1361: For you are at 
Visby, capital of the Isle of Gothland, in the Baltic Sea. Visby, 
where time has not stirred since the 14th century. Visby, where 
roses are growing out of ruins and life is so quiet that you can 
hear the wash of the warm sea..... 

Twelve hours from busy Stockholm! Incredible! But it’s true! 
And after Visby, the exhibition of Swedish Arts and Crafts at 
the fairest capital in Europe; mysterious Lapland, lighted by the 
Midnight Sun; the marvellous pageant of the 350-mile Géta 
Canal; quaint-costumed Dalecarlia, where ancient customs 
linger. This one wonderful holiday can encompass them all! 


* 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information, write 

to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20g, Coventry Street, London; 

W.1. The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 5, Lloyds Ave- 
nue, E.C.3. or any of the leading tourist agencies. 
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Fashions 


Change 


but the popularity of 

3righton remains the | 
same. Ever since “ Crino- | 
line Days” Brighton has 
been the playground of 
the élite. It is for the 
reason that the fresh flow 








of health-giving ozone 
which mixes with the 
a: “champagne” air of the 
BRIGHTON 3103 Reais: ; 
(3 lines) South Downs promotes a 
| feeling of vigour and 
V well-being which is always 
so attractive to both young 
| Telegrams. and old. An hotel, whose 
BRILLIANCY, quality has also remained 
BRIGHTON the finest, stands in a 
perfect ecg on 

| Ww 
‘Brighton’s Deck” facing 


the sea—the 


ROYAL ALBION HOTEL 


BRIGHTON 


















ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 
from $2 & RETURN OCEAN FARE 


There’s more enjoyment on a “Big Ship” holiday; 
companionship, variety 
ashore 


sport, dancing, 
all the delights of summered leisure 
‘but set in six thousand miles of sunshine and cool 
Atlantic breezes; with all the luxury of travel by White Star to find 
afresh each day your capacity for enjoyment. 


HOLIDAY TOURS TO U.S.A. & CANADA. RETURN OCEAN FARE FROM 


YOU GET MORE OUT = A BIG SHIP HOLIDAY. £38 — 
COMPANY'S OFFICES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. Cabin 


WHITE STAR 


Service Advertising. 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
MIE decision to hold a plenary meeting of the Naval 
Conference next week fortifies an expectation that 
there will be some development to report which will be 
worth discussing. Elsewhere we have examined the situa- 
tion brought about by the deadlock between France and 
Italy, and have paid particular attention to the proposal 
of Signor Grandi that the Conference should be adjourned 
for six months, and that during that time France and 
Italy should try to adjust their differences. If anything 
came of that proposal Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan would no doubt complete a Three-Power 
Agreement in the hope of being able to bring reconciled 
I'rance and Italy into it later. Here we must mention 
the revived hope that some kind of political pact for 
heightening the French sense of security may come to 
the reseue and make a Five-Power Pact possible after 








all without any adjournment. The new hope is founded 
partly on reports from Washington that the Administra- 
tion will do anything within reason to save the Conference, 
and partly on a very pointed speech by M. Briand, who 
breathed life into what was thought to be a valley 


of dead bones. 
* * * x 


All this, however, must be read in conjunction with 
a very significant statement made by the American 


delegates in London late on Tuesday night. They 
said that they had not in any way changed their 


position. The United States had always been willing 
to pledge herself to consultation in an international 
crisis, but she remained unwilling to be a party to any 
treaty, consultative or otherwise, which set up a danger 
of her obligation being misinterpreted as a promise 
of military help. The ‘delegates then emphasized this 
principle by showing that the proposals hitherto made 
for consultation in regard to the Mediterranean were 
open to this objection. It would be possible for France 
to argue that as she had been offered the consultative 
pact in return for her compliance in reducing her Navy 
she would have a right to claim help if the Pact failed 
to avert war. This warning is, or ought to be, perfectly 
plain; but we fear that it would be very difficult to frame 
a pact which would not lend itself somehow or other 
to the interpretation that France had acquired a moral 
though not a legal right to receive help. 
* * * * 

It will be remembered that the military conversations 
between the French and British Staffs before the War 
were taken by Frenchmen as implying the justice of the 
French claim to British help as a matter of course. 
Sir Edward Grey’s repeated explanations that Great 
Britain was discussing the future academically and could 
not commit herself were ignored. And, of course, 
Frenchmen were not alone in reading this meaning into 
the conversations. German critics have gone so far 
as to cite them as a proof that Great Britain and France 
conspired against Germany. Yet the British General 
Staff did no more than its bare and proper business in 
considering any situation which might arise as the 
result of Germany’s deliberate policy of building the 
Schlieffen strategic railway to the Belgian frontier. 
All this shows how difficult it is to escape from incon- 
venient consequences of innocent acts, and we are not 
surprised at the American caution. At the same time 
we must sincerely hope that a _ consultative pact, 
implanting in France some real confidence, may be 
feasible. The signatories of such a pact could all solemnly 
bear witness to the fact that no promise of military help 
was even implied by the United States. 

* * %* bad 
The Unemployed and Insurance 

The number of the registered unemployed for the 
past week fulfilled the prediction that the relaxation 
of the qualifying conditions for benefits under the New 
Unemployment Insurance Act would cause a considerable 
increase. The total of the unemployed in ali three 

categories was 1,621,800. Unemployment is now worse 
than it has been for eight years, and a further increase 
is feared, It is only right to add that the increase of 
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31,675 in the number, of wholly unemployed as compared 
with the week before was due almost wholly to the 
relaxation we have mentioned. A remarkable fact is 
that the Act has caused little change in the number 
of registrations in England and Wales where the Poor 
Law authorities have long insisted upon registration 
even where there was no claim to unemployment benefit. 
The new registrations are virtually confined to Scotland. 
It is at all events satisfactory to know that in England 
and Wales the boast of the Ministry of Labour that it 
had a full record of unemployment was justified. 
* * * * 

On Friday, March 21st, Miss Bondfield issucd a 
memorandum in explanation of the Government’s Bill 
for increasing the borrowing powers of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund from £40,000,000 to £50,000,000. The 
last Government fixed the maximum of borrowing at 
£40,000,000 and provided for that maximum to be 
reduced to £380,000,000 this year. Last November 
Miss Bondfield declared that she had dismissed any 
question of increasing the borrowing powers of the Fund, 
yet now we sec the maximum which ought to have been 
£30,000,000 this year, going up to £50,000,000. It is 
possible to hope, however, that Miss Bondfield has set 
herself a safe limit and that she will be able to keep 
well within it. The new Unemployment Insurance 
Act must, of course, be allowed to work for some time 
before its effects can be exactly measured. Meanwhile 
we must confess to alarm at the significant statement 
that on March 17th there were registered as unemployed 
38,700 boys and 42,300 girls. 

a * * x 
High Taxation and Wages 

A specially interesting and courageous report on 
the effect of taxes on prices has been written by 
a Sub-Committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. The Committee says that however desirable 
it may be to seeure a fairer distribution of wealth, it is 
fatal to eat up that capital which is necessary to finance 
production. Those who apply to the distribution of 
wealth only “‘ measurement by money” ignore the 
truth that the value of money depends upon the useful 
and scllable goods which lie behind it. To increase 
money artificially is to decrease its value. Thus the 
wage-earner is badly advised when he is told that all] 
his insurance, pensions, housing, and cducation can 
be paid for out of capital without jeopardizing his 
industrial existenee. Really ail these things and many 
others have to be paid for out of the money carned by 
the wage-earner himself. A familiar answer by many 
Trade Unionists to such sound arguments is that high 
taxation on incomes and estates is an incentive to 
greatcr efforts, The Committee regards this argument 
as dangerous, and remarks that if it were carried to its 
conclusion all incomes would be taxed out of existence 
and wages would be reduced to zero, 

* m x * 

In connexion with excessive expenditure by the State 
and the high taxation which it entails we read with 
satisfaction a letter in the Times advocating the creation 
of some body like the French Budget Committee. We 
are inclined to think, howeyer, that the multiplication 
of new bodies would be a mistake and that the new 
Kconomic Council ought to be the means of withdrawing 
a considerable part of the national finance from the 
terrible effects of electoral auctioneering. 

* * * * 
The Colonial Sugar Industry 

The Report of the West Indian Sugar Commission 
was issued on Monday, It calls upon the Government 
to eliminate, in concert with other Powers, the disturbing 


factors of high tariffs and subsidies. Meanwhile, 
it recommends that the British preference on Imperial 
sugar should be a minimum of 4s, 8d. per ewt. and that 
a single purchasing agency should be set up in this 
country as soon as possible. There is also a proposal that 
the Colonial Governments, in return for any assistance 
from Great Britain, should prevent the sale of foreign 
sugar at less than the f.o.b. price for Imperial sugar, 
Sir Francis Watts’ Report on the Mauritius Sugar 
industry includes a request for similar treatment. The 
Government have taken their time in publishing these 
Reports and have provoked not a little resentment by 
their apparent indifference to the plight of the planters. 
They have taken the opportunity to repudiate any 
possibility of anticipating the Budget statement. On 
behalf of the tax-payers here they also repudiate the 
request for an Import Board with a guaranteed price of 
£15. They abide by the offer of assistance which we 
recorded last week, and point to the Colonial Development 
Act as a means of helping the sugar industry. 

* * ** x 
The Egyptian Negotiations 

In the strong hope that there will at last be a settlement 

with Egypt we welcome the arrival in London of Nahas 
Pasha and his staff. Nahas Pasha comes unembarrassed 
by any pledges to the Egyptian electors. The chart 
of his policy is like that recommended in the Hunting 
of the Snark for easy navigation—a “ perfect and absolute 
blank.” This is so because Mr. Henderson negotiated 
the draft of a Treaty with Mahmoud Pasha, the Dictator 
who retired when fresh Parliamentary elections _took 
place and a huge Wafd majority was returned. At that 
General Election not one of the Wafd candidates 
mentioned the Treaty because all wanted to praise it 
yet could not permit themselves to say anything favour- 
able to their deadly enemy. With the prospect before 
us of the Egyptian negotiations, the continuation of the 
Naval Conference and the Indian negotiations, we are 
glad that the life of the Labour Government seems likely 
to be prolonged. The Liberals may not have contracted 
to keep Mr. MacDonald in power, but at present their 
policy scems to be as sure in its consequences as though 
it rested on a contractual basis. 

% * * * 
Progress at Geneva 

On Monday, the European Tariffs Conference closed 

with the signature of threc documents. A “ Com- 
mercial Convention ” (valid for a year in the first instance) 
which embodies the idea of the interdependence of Euro- 
pean commercial policies was signed by cleven States, 
including all the great Powers. A Protocol, holding the 
door open to further negotiations for freer trade, was 
signed by fifteen States. This provides for further 
“Joyal co-operation” in guiding tariffs downwards by 
collective action. It also develops a stage further the 
labours of the Economic Committee of the League with 
regard to Customs nomenclature, export bounties, and 
certain indirect forms of Protection. The Convention 
is open until April 15th for further signatures. In this 
way—thanks mainly to Mr. Graham’s smiling deter- 
mination—the French and Italian obstacles have been 
evaded, and the immediate aim of “ stabilizing ” current 
schedules for a while, so as to have solid ground on 
which to deploy collective efforts for a further advance, 
has been achieved. 

* * * * 


The Convention contains a special proviso whereby 
any State may denounce the Convention should one of 
its co-signatories make “excessive or aggressive — 
inereases in tariff duties. This may be, indeed, a very 
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diluted tariff truce, but c’est le premier pas qui codte. 
There are still very real dangers in the clash between 
agrarian and industrial interests, as also in the reaction 
on third parties of most-favoured nation agreements, 
The significant outcome of the five ‘“ exhausting and 
often exasperating ’’ weeks at Geneva is that Government 
representatives are now threshing out problems that have 
hitherto been left to the experts. Experts, as we 
know to our cost when we pay for armaments, are 
naturally irreconcilable. Little by little, the notion that 
trade is exchange, not war, is advancing, though, to 
judge by the debate in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, it has not yet penetrated very far into the 
minds of our rabid Protectionists. 
* * * * 


The New Tokyo 


On Monday the Emperor of Japan inspected the new 
Tokyo which has been built on the 850 acres devastated 
by the earthquake. According to all accounts the new 
town, in spite of some imperfections and a departure 
from tradition, is a remarkable architectural and town- 
planning achievement. The Japanese are to be con- 
gratulated on their courage in adversity. We are 
almost tempted to wish that some similar but less 
cruel and costly catastrophe would give us the same 
opportunity with some of our larger towns. 

* * * * 
The Greek Centenary 

On Tuesday Greece eclebrated her hundred years of 
freedom. It is pleasant to remember the part played 
by Great Britain in assisting her to gain and_ to 
maintain that freedom. The establishment of the 
League of Nations in 1919, as the Manchester Guardian 
has said, “* crowned the century of national emancipation.” 
The problem of minorities is, however, still a serious 
onc. Our part in the Greek rejoicings should remind 
us that Great Britain has still much to do in preventing 
the machinery of the League from rusting unused. 

* * * a 
The American Tariff Bill 

The Senate, on March 24th, passed the revised Tariff 
Bill by 58 votes to 31. The Bill will do anything but 
achieve its original object, which was to close the famous 
“scissors,” and correlate the prices of agricultural 
products and manufactures. It is, however, by no 
means certain that the worst has yet happened, for it 
is expected that both the “ debenture plan ” and the anti- 
monopoly amendment, now included in the Bill, will 
be dropped in the Joint Congressional Conference. This 
will alter the alignment of parties, or groups, and there 
is likely, as our American Correspondent says in this 
issuc, to be more haggling before the Bill, or any Bill, 
goes through. 

* * * * 
The Situation in Spain 

The Times has done a useful service in publishing in four 
articles the late General Primo de Rivera’s own story of 
his Dictatorship. Opinions will differ as to the efficacy 
of some of his measures, especially in the economic field, 
but only narrow prejudice could maintain that his rule 
was anything but bencficent. That Spain is not yet out of 
the wood scems to be proved by the persistent rumours 
of defiance of the present Government by a military 
group in Barcelona, including General Martinez Anido 
and General Barrera (the Captain-General) who refuses 
to accept notice of dismissal. According to the latest 
reports the Government have appointed the King’s 
brother-in-law, Prince Carlos of Bourbon, to the post. 
The King has postponed his visit to Portugal, which 
was fixed for April. 


Local Tariffs in Italy 

For some time it has been Signor Mussolini’s purpose, 
which is in ironical contrast with the Italian attitude 
at the Tariffs Conference, to break down the local tariffs, 
or octrois, levied on produce from the country entering 
the towns. They are to be abolished on April Ist. The 
decree is of some importance in view of the considerable 
increase in local duties sanctioned since 1926, probably 
by way of meeting the expenditure of Zl Duce’s ambitious 
programme of public works. Administrative expenses, 
however, it is said, absorbed some 30 per cent. of the 
revenue. In any case, we may surely take it as a welcome 
sign that the economic health of the country is restored. 
Fresh work will have to be found for many officials. 


at K ed * 
China 


It seems that the expected clash between the Central 
Government and the North is coming at last. Yen Hsi- 
shan, firmly posted in Peking, has been joined, at 
least for the moment, by Feng Yu-hsiang, who has 
apparently not relinquished his Communist connexions. 
The Central Government must either make some attempt 
to dislodge them or lose face, with further disorder as a 
consequence. Chiang Kai-shek is in a fairly good position 


‘to tackle them. He is, indeed, hampered by divisions 


in the Kuomintang, but he has the advantage of German 
Staff officers, a sufficient revenue, and the support of the 
bankers and traders. For the first time in Chinese 
warfare he is comparatively well equipped for aerial 
warfare. Of course, in China, it is possible that this 
situation may change almost overnight, but meanwhile 
the continued confusion, in which unpaid soldiery and 
bandits work inconceivable havoc upon the civil popu- 
lation, is disorganizing all normal activity in China. 


* * * * 
India 
Mr. Gandhi is obtaining little support for “ civil 
disobedience.” The All-India Congress Committee 


left the decision about starting disobedience to 
Provincial committees and it is possible that this involves 
another postponement of the official date when the 
‘** non-violent ”’ revolution is to begin. Conditions seem 
favourable to Mr. Gandhi only in the Bombay Presidency, 
where there is industrial unrest. Probably his position 
has been weakened by the decision of the Government 
not to arrest him when he left Ahmedabad. The arrest 
of Mr. Sen Gupta, Mayor of Calcutta, and the sentence 
passed on him suggest that the Government’s restraint 
in Mr. Gandhi’s case is due to strength and confidene>. 
* * * * 
The ‘ Europa ’ 

The new North-German Lloyd liner ‘ Europa’ on her 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic has beaten the per- 
formance of her sister ship the ‘ Bremen,’ although the 
weather was by no means favourable. The German 
designers and builders are to be heartily congratulated. 
An average speed of twenty-eight knots is a magnificent 
achievement. The lines of these ships, which in their 
superstructure—of a flattened pyramidal shape—present 
no large vertical surfaces to the wind, have the real 


beauty of utility. 
x * * * 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 20th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 103}; on Wednesday week, 102{j; a year ago, 
1013; ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91 }x.d.; 
on Wednesday week, 91}; ayear ago.86}x d. Conversion Loan 
(3$ per cent.) waso a Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday week, 
79}; a year ago, 75}x.d. 
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The Naval 


HE Naval Conference has not officially broken down, 
but it is as far as ever from being able to fulfil 
its original purpose of producing a Five-Power Agree- 
ment. Even if it should succeed eventually, it may not 
be until after an adjournment, when it will be necessary 
to constitute in effect a new Conference to deal with 
a changed set of conditions. The question of immediate 
interest is: What can be saved from the ship, which 
may be got off but is at present on the rocks? It 
would not, of course, be difficult to salve a Three-Power 
Agreement, for no differences of importance remain be- 
tween the United States, Japan and Great Britain. In 
this article we want first to look at the events which 
have brought the Conference to such a sorry plight, and 
secondly, to discuss the advantages and dangers of a 
Three-Power Agreement. 

The dispute between Italy and France was the reef 
upon which the ship struck. Italy asserted the right to 
** parity with the strongest European Continental Power.” 
That meant parity with France. An enlivening prospect ! 
For France has proposed for herself a gigantic programme 
of building which would restore her to the ranks of first- 


class naval Powers. If Italy followed suit the building - 


of all nations would be forced upwards to preserve the 
ratios, and the result of the Conference would be arma- 
ments more bloated than ever. It would, surely, require 
an infamous perversity to inflict upon the world such a 
grotesque tragedy, and in fairness to France and Italy. it 
is necessary to understand how they feel. 

In the abstract Italy is demanding only what Great 
Britain insists upon in relation to the United States or 
vice versa. When, however, parity is considered in tech- 
nical terms it is always found to be beyond reach in any 
accurate sense. France points out that she has three 
coasts to guard—Channel, Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
Real parity—parity, that is to say, for fighting purposes— 
would give her equal strength with Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean, in addition to her Atlantic and Channel ships. 
It will be seen that this controversy greatly resembles the 
controversy between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1927. Parity in total tonnage and _ parity 
in practice are very different things. 

Italy is almost an island, and her naval experts use 
such arguments about defending long seaboards as are 
sufficiently familiar in this country. France is intent 
upon the defence of her Colonies, mainly her African 
Colonies, and the sea-routes of the Mediterranean along 
which she would bring her African soldiers in case of need 
for the defence of France. Thus, we have France with 
admittedly great naval needs—if we take them at theiz 
paper value—and Italy feeling that the defence of her 
ewn North African possessions is no insignificant task, 
and that, above all, she must be able to meet any attempt 
to blockade her at home. And the more France talks 
about her Colonies the more Italy is haunted with dis- 
agreeable memories of her nationals in Tunis who retain 
their nationality only by the sufferance of France. 

Along these lines of argument there is no possibility 
of agreement. The lamentable fact is that the instru- 
ments designed to build up confidence in France—the 
Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, and the Kellogg Pact— 
have produced no sense of security whatever. France 
makes naval reduction dependent upon the satisfaction 
of her own theory of what security is, and already the 
stage has been reached where other countries, though 
anxious to placate her, simply will not go any further in 
making their fortunes subject to the possible caprice of 
a French Government, 


Conference 


On Monday Signor Grandi, the Italian delegate, recog- 
nizing that the deadlock could not be ended by any of 
the methods hitherto employed, proposed that the Con- 
ference should be adjourned for six months. During that 
time, he suggested, Italy and France might try to settle 
their differences between themselves, and it would be 
understood that Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan should be free to contract a Three-Power Agree- 
ment. Then, if Italy and France succeeded in their 
private conference the London Conference might meet 
again and the Three-Power Treaty could be turned into a 
Vive-Power Treaty. .When we write we do not know what 
the official answer of France to this proposal will be. But 
Ict us assume that she willconsent. In that case, obviously, 
the three Powers left in session in London would complete 
an Agreement with the full knowledge that France 
and Italy might never come into it. What would be the 
effect of such a Treaty ? 

There would, we think, be both good and bad aspects. 
The great danger would be that France might be thrown 
into a more acute state of unrest than ever. She would 
remember that the Anglo-French naval compromise was 
‘ejected summarily by the United States and she would 
ask resentfully why an Anglo-American naval compromise 
should have been found a convincing substitute. She 
might think that the. English-speaking peoples had 
decided to establish a naval hegemony and that sooner 
or later France was to be the victim. The danger, in 
short, is that a Three-Power Agreement might make 
British relations with the Continent of Europe extremely 
strained. 

On the whole, however, the advantages seem greatly 
to outweigh the dangers. It is not to be thought of 
that when there is an opportunity of sharing with the 
United States the noble work of organizing peace we 
should refuse that opportunity. What risks there are 
must be accepted as the smallest risks in the circum- 
stances. It may be objected that a Three-Power Treaty 
would provide merely for limitation, not for reduction, 
and that, indeed, the United States under such a scheme 
would actually extend her building programme. But 
the point is that we English-speaking peoples, having 
virtually outlawed war as between ourselves, would be 
sworn co-operators when the time came for again taking 
up the problem of reduction or disarmament. Although 
much might have been lost by the general failure of the 
London Conference, much would also have been gained. 

Americans have unquestionably received new 
impressions of Europe. They may think the continuance 
of her mutual suspicions irrational, but at least they 
have discovered that they are rooted in the strongest 
sense of nationality. They may still hotly condemn them, 
but they recognize them to be realities, not fancies. 
Thus the foundations of Anglo-American co-operation are 
stronger than they have ever been. Further, if a Three- 
Power Treaty should emerge, there would be an excellent 
chance that France and Italy would not, after all, pour 
out their money upon superfluous ships. They might 
be awed by a good example ; they might shrink from the 
invidious position of those who are widely judged to be 
impeding progress. 

Salving a stranded ship is anxious work. In con» 
templating it we see how wise was the desire of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to leave nothing undone that 
could be done to make agreement universal. Against 
what must have been his natural inclinations he has 
unceasingly praised France for every “ forthcoming * 
phrase which her delegates have used, and, as the 
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Chairman of the Conference, he has behaved as though 
the French thesis was in every way as deserving of 
respect as any other. He may yet be rewarded if France 
can miraculously produce a scheme for consultation 
which will still American fears of entanglement and yet 


provide French “ security.” It is evident now that the 
only thing that could have brought the Conference to 
quick success would have been some such antecedent 
political arrangement. Some people may think that 
it was attainable. We cannot share the belief, 


The Real Path to Prosperity 
Empite Trade and the World Background 


HE Board of Education has just published the results 
of an enquiry into the teaching in the schools 
of the geography of the British Empire. The finding of 
the Committee is such as to explode the myth of “ wide- 
spread ignorance ” which has been assiduously cultivated 
in certain quarters. Can we be sure, however, that 
the present generation, nurtured to some extent in the 
stress of formidable economic war, really understands 
and appreciates the organism of the Empire? It is 
of the utmost importance that all of us should remember 
its historical evolution and what it stands for in the 
world to-day. In a previous article we recorded General 
Smuts’ reminder to his Canadian hearers that the British 
Commonwealth is the first Empire to be based on equality 
and freedom. This loose confederation—a procession of 
peoples at varying stages in their advance towards 
complete self-government—is, of course, unique in 
the world’s history. It is a political organism from which 
the very idea of war is banished as between the various 
members, and therein is an example of what in time the 
League of Nations may compass in seeking peace by 
conference. It is by the same token a pattern of free, 
national, cultural, and racial development. Finally, 
this free organism has its own peculiar and_ serious 
responsibility to the rest of the world. That is the 
point on which our attention must now be focussed, in 
view of the threat of disruption to which the economic 
nationalism of the Empire Crusaders exposes the British 
Commonwealth. We agree entirely with Professor Zim- 
mern, who argues in The Third British Empire that “ to 
avert the conflict of economic policies is a primary 
responsibility of the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth.” 

We welcome therefore the fresh air of reality that was 
brought last week into the heated atmosphere of Empire 
economic unity. On Tuesday, Lord Melchett, on his return 
from a business tour in South Africa, made a statement 
which, while full of encouragement for those who are 
secking closer co-operation within the Empire, was only 
too emphatic as to the “ disastrous effect ” of the sound 
and fury which has characterized fiscal controversy at 
home since the beginning of the year. On the same day 
Lord Salisbury rendered fine service to common sense by 
appealing to all those concerned for the improvement 
of British trade to begin by realizing the true perspective 
of the fiscal question. By way of enlightening Lord 
Beaverbrook as to why British industry cannot compete 
effectively in the markets of the world to-day, he referred 
to the Balfour Report with its observations as to ‘ the 
out-of-date equipment and organization of our factories, 
and the low standard in our higher control”; to the 
recent D’Abernon Report on South America where 
“ British merchants show a want of adaptability and 
enterprise,” &c. &c. And business men in this country 
are now with one accord, as we have said, facing trade 
realities. Thus we may hope that this question of 
developing unity and co-operation among the several parts 
of the British Commonwealth will be lifted out of fiscal ruts 
into the straight and smooth road which was mapped 


out in the article by Sir Robert Hadfield that we published 
last week. 

Those of us who recognize that trade is exchange, not 
war, and deplore the fact that still in Professor Rappard’s 
words “ contemporary statesmanship seems unwilling or 
unable to pay the price of real peace in terms of freer 
economic intercourse,” cannot but be impatient with the 
avowed purpose of the new Imperialists to injure “ the 
foreigner.” The prosperity of each depends so obviously 
on the prosperity of all, just as the present scourge of 
unemployment is common to all the great industrial 
nations. No more crushing indictment of the latest 
Imperialist ramp has been made than the speech at Staf- 
ford on February 27th by Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore, himself a 
Conservative M.P., and one who probably knows the 
actual conditions of the Empire as well as any other person 
in the country. It is, as he said, “ really dangerous ” 
to revive apprehensions in the Dominions that this island 
should ever seek again to dictate the fiscal and commercial 
policy of the oversea countries. Still more to the point 
was his warning of the “ most dire results and reactions ” 
in the Crown Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories, if there should be even the threat by 
Government action at home to override the wishes of the 
local inhabitants. The present clamour in the West 
Indies is an earnest of the perils of Imperial Preference. 

It is precisely such threats that poison the atmosphere 
of world trade. The fate of the European Tariffs Con- 
ference at Geneva seems, indeed, to suggest that the 
nations are not yet ready to renounce economic war 
as an instrument of national policy, even under the 
pressure of the new American economy. In the meantime, 
however, apart from this approach, there is in force, as 
in the continuous co-operation and erection of peace 
machinery at Geneva, a very real system of co-operation, 
with the means for withdrawing the sting from discrimin- 
atory trade policies in backward countrics—in the Mandates 
system. We have not space here to show how the 
Mandates system, which survived as by a miracle from 
the Peace Conference as the only hopeful alternative 
to annexation, has entirely changed the conditions of 
Colonial trade policies. The success of this experiment, 
the gradual building up of a body of international 
mandatory law, has been ably defined and analysed 
in a recent book sketching the history of the principle 
of economic equality, the Open Door, as it is commonly 
known. We would refer our readers to this book.* It 
is against such a background that Empire development 
and avenues of prosperity have to be explored. For, 
to those of us who know what the League system has 
accomplished and what changes it is making in this 
whole question of international rivalry for raw materials 


‘and tropical produce, Professor Parker Moon’s words 


are conclusive :— 

“|. . it is true that the ‘ old imperialism ’ and the new ‘ trustee. 
ship’ cannot live together in so small a world as ours. The idea 
of trusteeship, the public criticism of administration in the man- 
dates ... must inevitably, though insensibly, influence the 
administration of colonies legally outside the mandate sphere.” 





*The Open Door and the Mandates System. By Benjamin Gerig. 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s.) 
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A Tribute to Mr. Norman Angell 


4 Iyer eiamene years ago a small fair-haired man, 

with an exceptionally big forehead and thoughtful 
eyes, wrote a book called The Great INusion. No one 
paid much attention to it; why should they ? Its 
author was unknown; at that time he was editor and 
manager of the Paris Daily Mail, and regarded merely 
as one of Lord Northceliffe’s “young men” with a future. 
The world went on just as before, and the author must 
have gone through some bitter moments, for he knew 
he had a message; but no one seemed to care, and he 
probably thought that his book would go the way of 
the majority of similar publications—a sale of two or 
three thousand and the author destined to remain 
unknown and ignored. 

And then something happened. One or two men in 
the public eye, foremost among them Lord Esher, then 
a power behind the scenes, read the book and told their 
friends about it. The circle of the readers of The Great 
Illusion grew, and publicists, journalists and readers 
who prided themselves on being up to date began to 
talk about the book and its unknown author, Mr. Norman 
Angeli. And soon the small volume was the literary 
sensation of the year, and was translated into twenty 
odd languages, including Hindu, Tamil, Chinese and 
Japanese, and the total sales numbered many hundreds 
of thousands. Its contents were eagerly discussed in 
universities and schools and wherever young people were 
gathered together, and many study groups were formed 
to argue about its startling conclusions. Its author 
suddenly found himself famous, and he was much in 
request as a lecturer to debate in public his thesis and 
give his opponents—and there were many of them—a 
chance of refuting his dangerous “ illusion.” 

As the sales of The Great Illusion increased, opposition 
to Mr. Angell’s arguments grew, and it was evident 
that he would have a long journey to make before he 
had converted the majority to his way of thinking. 
What was the author’s main thesis? (We make use 
of an extract from a letter he wrote to the Spectator in 
1910.) That as a result of mechanical development and 
improved means of communication, especially the world- 
wide nature of modern finance, operating through such 
economic phenomena as “reacting bourses and a 
synchronized bank rate,” 

“‘ Modern wealth and trade are intangible in the sense that they 


cannot be seized cr interfered with to the advantage of a military 
aggressor, the moral being, nof that self-defence is out of date, 





but that aggression is, and that when aggression ceases, self-defence 
will be no longer necessary.” 


In fine, what Mr. Angell boldly stated in 1909 was 
that war was unprofitable to victor and vanquished 
alike—a startling doctrine to all but the thinking few, 
in an age when a successful war was considered to open 
the way to further prosperity. When the War came— 
and it is illuminating to recall the fact that the opening 
sentence in The Great Illusion was : “ It is pretty generally 
admitted that the present rivalry in armaments with 
Germany cannot go on in its present form indefinitely ”— 
a time of trial and difficulty confronted Mr. Angell. He 
was regarded with suspicion even by friends, and nine 
out of ten people, as the Manchester Guardian reminded 
us last week, if asked, would have said that ‘‘ the Great 
War had exposed the Norman Angell fallacy.” Few 
men can have suffered from so much misrepresentation 
as Mr. Angell, and even during the past few days we 
met one who complacently said that The Great Illusion 
sought to show that ‘“ War was impossible.” But 
sooner or later truth will out, and by degrees the present 
generation is learning to regard Mr. Angell as one of 
the clearest and most logical thinkers of the day on 
international affairs. 

We have frequently differed from Mr. Angell in the 
field of politics, and in some ways we wish that he had 
never joined any political party; but we recognize 
that no one in the present century has done more for 
creating a saner outlook in international affairs. Few 
men have had a more genuine and enthusiastic non-party 
tribute: paid to them by their fellows than that which 
was given to him at the House of Commons last week. 
The gathering over which Lord Cecil presided repre- 
sented extremely divergent interests. Mr. Angell’s 
health was proposed by Mr. Philip Snowden and sup- 
ported by Mr. John Buchan, a Conservative, and by 
Sir Ian Hamilton, a soldier. 

When the history of the growth of the movement in 
favour of peace and international co-operation is written, 
Mr. Angell’s name will occupy a place of honour in the 
list of those who have sought to dethrone the God of 
War. Mr. Angell goes on a lecturing tour in the United 
States every year, and is probably as well known in 
that country as here. It is no small satisfaction to his 
lifelong friends to know that at last his countrymen 
have paid a long overdue tribute to his vision, his intel- 
lectual discernment and his selflessness. 


The Week in Parliament 


FEXHE lull continues. Tributes by the leaders of the 

three parties to the memory of the late Lord 
Balfour, a desultory and inconclusive debate upon the 
Shops (Hours of Closing) Bill, the Army Estimates, and 
the report stage of all three Service Estimates, have com- 
prised the business of the House of Commons during the 
past week. The anticipated revolt of the extreme 
pacifists came off on Monday. It was not a very formid- 
able affair, and Mr. Shinwell, who was peculiarly well 
qualified to do so, dealt with the arguments of the mal- 
contents in a debating speech of considerable vigour and 
power. 

All serious Liberal opposition to the Coal Mines Bill 
having been withdrawn, interest in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings las subsided, and it is seldom that more than 
thirty or forty members of all parties deign to grace the 
Chamber with their presence. The motives which 


prompted Mr. Lloyd George to make this somewhat 


dramatic gesture to the Government remain wrapped in 
mystery. It is clear that the official Liberal explanation 
that this is due to the situation arising out of the Naval 
Conference is eye-wash. But the suggestion that a deal 
has been effected on the subject of electoral reform can 
equally be dismissed. The most probable explanation is 
that Mr. George, having made some tentative Parlia- 
mentary advances to the Conservatives and been rebuffed, 
was already beginning to turn in other directions when 
Mr. Baldwin came to’ terms with Lord Beaverbrook on 
the subject of food taxes and the referendum. This 
effectually precluded all further hopes of Liberal-Unionist 
co-operation, and opened up a new and exciting pathway 
to a platform composed of the forces of the Left in 
opposition to the taxation of raw commodities, and down 
that the Liberal leader is now cautiously making his way. 

The powerful Left Wing group in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, which contains a strong protectionist 
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element, remains resolutely opposed to any sort of 
truck with Mr. Lloyd George, and would not, under any 
circumstances, be prepared to discard the Wise scheme 
for import and control and bulk purchase of wheat and 
meat, which holds the field as the only constructive 
proposal in opposition to a naked policy of food taxation, 
and is regarded by a growing volume of the Socialist 
rank and file as their trump card in the agricultural 
constituencies. This the Liberals can hardly be expected 
to swallow. Nevertheless, it is within the bounds of 
possibility that some arrangement with regard to scats 
may be come to between the Liberals and the orthodox 
Labour Party machines. It would probably lead to 
the open defection of the extremists, but also to the 
establishment in power for an indefinite period of a 
moderate left-centre administration. In the meantime 


The Naval Conference hangs on the 
Unemployment figures have reached 
the frightening total of 1,620,000, and seem likely to 
go higher still. 

The Budget looms on the horizon, and it cannot be 


no one is happy. 
brink of an abyss. 


a popular Budget. So the Government is uneasy and 
apprehensive. It seems that the more drastic proposals 
of the Mosley memorandum have now been definitely 
turned down by the Cabinet. So the Labour insurgents 
are more angry and dissatisfied than ever. The Liberals 
are frankly dismayed by the vagaries of Mr. Lloyd 
George and their own internal dissensions. And Con- 
servative prospects are also somewhat bleak; especially 
as Lord Beaverbrook is once again showing a disposition 
to take the bit between his teeth and bolt. 
WATCHMAN. 


Organic Resurrection 


[The Dean of Chester contributes this article to our series on 
Immortality.} 


TINHE article on Biology in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

recognizes three great orders of facts—the domain 
of things, the realm of organisms, and the kingdom of 
man. The kingdom of man is sociological. As an 
individual man belongs to the realm of organisms, and by 
organism is meant “an organized body with connected 
interdependent parts sharing common life.” For pur- 
poses of thought man can, of course, be divided into 
mind and body, or into body, soul and spirit; but 
actually he is an integrated whole. His reason is in 
“deep insolvency to sense” (to quote half a line from the 
Poet Laureate’s admirable Testament of Beauty); his 
mentality is dependent on the action of his brain; his 
very morality is contingent upon the proper functioning 
of his glands, which, in turn, are influenced by his 
emotional thinking. 

Nor is this all. The world of his experience is largely 
created for him by the organism which is he. He sees 
colour and hears sound, and thence glimpses beauty ; 
but neither the colour nor the sound is ready-made for 
him to see or hear. 
for him, are transformed vibrations of ether and air. 
To quote again from the Testament of Beauty, ** That ther 
is beauty in natur and that man loveth it are one and the 
same ; neither can be derived apart as cause of the other.” 
If the very object of human life is, as M. Bergson sug- 
gested, ‘to accomplish by a sort of miracle the making 
of a self by itself,” he might have added, “ and to accom- 
plish it in a world, of which that self-in-the-making is 
no mere passive registrar, but in large part the active and 
co-operative creator.” 

If, again, as I'v. Thornton says on psychological grounds, 
in his book The Incarnate Lord, “‘ It is a mistake to look for 
a central nucleus or self which can be distinguished from 
the organism as a whole and separated from the remainder 
as one part from another,” it is equally a mistake to 
adumbrate any humanly conceivable world-to-come for 
man unless in it man continues to be himself, in other 
words, continues to be in some sort a creative organism, 
conserving therein and thereby his memory, his affections 
and his relationships—in a word, his personality. Thought 
forms may fly off into space: very likely they do. But 
they are not human beings, and it may be that space itself 
is no more than a form of thought. 

These and kindred considerations compel modern 
Science in the main to throw in its lot with much ancient 
and modern philosophy against any doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. Man is not truly envisaged as a 
soul temporarily occupying a body as a tenant occupies 


a house on a very uncertain lease. Man is an organism, 


Into colour and sound, by him and ° 





an integrated whole. His integrity is broken up by 
death, his enemy, and at the grave his reason stands 
paralysed. 

Happily, Christianity has no ground for quarrel with 
science, if science finds itself obliged to pronounce that 
humanly speaking dcath—the break-up of the organism 
which is he—is the end. Christianity is pledged to no 
doctrine of natural immortality. Far from it. It looks 
facts in the face as shrewdly and as honestly as science. 
If man is to survive the grave it must be as man that he 
survives, and not as an abstraction. So impossible, 
however, was it and is it (according to traditional Christ- 
ianity) for man, as he has evolved on this earth, to achieve 
eternal life, that the author of the organic process Himself 
has come in the Person of His Son to rescue the crown 
and final product of that process from the imminent 
futility of eternal nothing-at-all. 


Fundamental to Christianity is the so-called doctrine 
of the Fall, in other words, the hypothesis that at some 
stage in his evolution man turned aside generically from 
the true line of his upward progress, and, therefore, is not 
now what he was meant organically to become. As Bishop 
Westcott wrote in his masterpiece, The Historic Faith, 
“‘ The idea of redemption presupposes the idea of a Fall.” 
** Such an idea is,”’ he ventured to add, “ a necessary con- 
dition of human hope.” And, surely, he was right. If 
man, as he has actually evolved, is what the author of 
the Universe of things and persons meant him to become; 
if, in other words, he is normal and if death as we know it 
is the normal finale of his brief career on carth, evidence 
that he is meant for personal survival of the grave is 
far to seek. 

Science (by which I mean “ systematized knowledge 
with the personal factor eliminated ’’) must, of course, 
take man as it finds him, must regard him as normally 
evolved, and must also regard as normal for him the 
death which disintegrates him at the end of his short life. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental assumption of science — 
that the world is rational—does seem to require that the 
final outcome of the age-long organic process should be 
something better and less ephemeral than man as we know 
him in ourselves and others—doomed to death. It 
was at bottom to save the rationality of the Universe 
(“‘ exonerating God from blame of evil,” once again to 
quote Mr. Bridges) that some religious genius (about the 
time of the Maccabees, Dr. N. P. Williams suggests) put 
forward the hypothesis, not so much of a Fall, as of a 
turning aside (praevaricatio) of our human race from its 
intended course. 

This hypothesis Christianity accepted (via S. Paul, who 
attached it to the Eden legend) and no better hypothesis 
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has yet been formulated to explain the facts of human 
experience. It is as fundamental for traditional Christ- 
ianity as Darwin’s hypothesis regarding the Origin of 
Species is fundamental for modern biclogy. For our 
generation the hypothesis needs to be translated into terms 
of organic evolution, for if the aberration was psycho- 
logical in origin, it must have been physical in results. 
As St. Paul discerningly saw and said with reference to our 
human race, ‘‘ Sin entered into the world and death by 
sin,” talking not myth but science. 

“Our Christian Faith is, let us boldly avow it, an 
amazing faith,” wrote Bishop Westcott. It is; but in 
its wholeness it stands better than any other great 
system of thought what Bishop Gore calls the “ test of 
rational coherence.” It declares that a problem (in 
the words of an old writer) “ fit for a God” has by God 
been solved. That problem was not how to salvage, 
from an eternal life of loss, part of man organically gone 
astray, but how to save the whole of him from loss of 
eternal life. Therefore St. Paul wrote, ‘‘ And the God 
of peace himself sanctify you wholly and may your spirit 
and soul and body be preserved entire without blame at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ (1 Thess., v. 23). 

The good news of Christianity is that, in spite of 
(indeed, because of) man’s divergence from the true 
line of his development, in which he should have 
progressed from self-consciousness to God-consciousness, 
Divine Sonship and Eternal Life, God has come to the 
rescue. The Eternal Word, the Author of the whole 
organic process, Himself entered that process. He 
entered it, not in the line of man’s abnormal development, 
but in the line of original normality (necessarily by a 
non-natural birth), and in that line became, what none 
had become before, perfect (that is normally developed) 
Man. As such He revealed by His life what we were 
meant to be and by His Transfiguration (as I believe) 
how (had we evolved aright) we should have passed on, 
organically complete, to the world to come. 

Certainly, if man was meant to pass on to a larger 
life beyond, transformation rather than disintegration 
would seem to be the reasonable finale of his evolution 
on earth ; and perhaps it may be regretted (from this 
point of view) that so great a body of Christian thought 
has connected the idea of organic transformation rather 
with the eaceptional case of our Lord’s Mother than 
with the typical case of our Lord Himself as perfect or 
normal man. But the doctrine of the Assumption of 
our Lady has at least made the idea of organic trans- 
formation familiar to Christian minds. The Greek word 
for Transfiguration, peraudéppwois, is almost startlingly 
suggestive. From the mountain of His metamorphosis 
our Lord deliberately came back and by act of will, as 
I believe, “humbled Himself”? (as St. Paul writes, 
Phil., 1. 8), “‘ becoming obedient even unto death” 
(abnormal for normal man), and made, by living it 
Himself, a living way through the grave for abnormal 
men. On Easter morning, having passed through the 
Valley of the Passion, He stood again where He had 
been at His Transfiguration. 

If the old question be asked, “ with what manner of 
body ?” (1 Cor., xv. 35), the answer must be, “with a 
spiritual body,” by which I mean, with Bishop Gore, not 
a body made of spirit, but a body wholly under Spirit’s 
control. If by His Transfiguration our Elder Brother 
has revealed what we were meant to become in the 
course of normal evolution ; by His Resurrection He has 
demonstrated what, by His grace, we may still hope to 
be hereafter through organic resurrection. 

So compressed a statement in modern terms of what 
I take to be the gist of traditional Christianity will not 
immediately commend itself to many who profess and 


call themselves Christians, and pes aps it is permissible 
for me to add that I have elabor:te | and tried to justify 
it at length in my book, The Re:urrection of the Dead 
(Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 5s.), published last summer. 

If I am asked by a biologist what conceivably can be 
saved and carried forward when the organism is 
disintegrated by death, I must answer that I find myself 
more and more thinking in terms of a conscious germ- 
cell for eternity, conserved in the Body of Christ (on the 
analogy of a germ-cell conserved in a maternal body) to 
be reborn hereafter for eternal life. To such a germ-cell 
(which I take to be the proper product of a human life’s 
reactions) the name soul may aptly be given. But 
Christianity has no more reason than has science for 
holding that continuity of such soul through the grave 
for larger life can be maintained by natural progress ; 
scripturally it can only be attained by a salvation wrought 
by God in Jesus Christ when ‘“‘ He raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory so that your faith and hope 
might be in God” (1 Peter, 1. 21). Christology and 
Biology (with perhaps a change of tense) are, or should 
be, in full agreement that 


“* Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset 
Kternae vitae janua clausa foret.” 


[Next week Professor J. B. Haldane, C.H., F.R.S., will contribute 
an article on ‘“* Individual Immortality.” Previous articles in the 
resent series have been “ The Attainment of Immortality,” by 
?rofessor J. Y. Simpson, and “ Immortality and the Value of 
Personality,” by Dr. J. K. Mozley.] 


A Suggested Policy for East Africa 

' [COMMUNICATED. | * 
he problem of East Africa still remains unsettled, 

though it is to be supposed that it is engaging the 
Government’s attention. The respective merits of the 
Hilton Young and the Wilson reports have been too 
widely canvassed to require further recapitulation, but 
from the East African point of view it is deplorable that 
a more speedy solution cannot be reached. The effects of 
uncertainty are unsettling to natives and to Europeans 
alike. Nevertheless, delay has given an opportunity to 
consider certain aspects of the situation which neither 
report sufficiently emphasized, and for several months 
past The Times of East Africa has been advocating a 
policy which certainly appears to hold out the prospect 
of a more stable solution than has hitherto been thought 
possible. 

It is not proposed here to enter the arena of past 
incompatibilities. Whatever may be said of the merits 
or demerits of white settlement in what was once a native 
territory, the fact must be recognized that white settle- 
ment in Kenya is an established reality, and any solution 
of the constitutional problem must pay regard to the 
legitimate aspirations of the white community. The 
point at issue may be summarily described as the self- 
determination of the whites and the protection and 
economic and social advancement of the native popula- 
tion. Though the two points of view should not be in- 
compatible, yet by the very nature of things there is a 
grave danger that what has happened elsewhere may 
again happen in Kenya, and that native interests may 
be subordinated to the needs of the dominant white 
community. It is not fair to ask the representative of a 
white community to vote for a Bill, regulating labour 
for instance, which his conscience approves but which he 
knows would be inimical to the interests of his con- 
stituents. He would be placed in an intolerable quan- 
dary, and whichever way he voted a feeling of resent- 
ment would remain, that would increasingly operate 
against harmonious relations between the two sections 
of the community. 
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The appointment of a High Commissioner to co- 
ordinate the different territories of East Africa would only 
afford a partial solution, even were native policy a 
subject strictly reserved to his discretion. There can be 
no: guarantee that successive High Commissioners, the 
importance. of whose office would make Colonial Oflice 
control less effective than it now is, would always be 
‘guided by principles which would give due weight to 
native interests. These must therefore be guaranteed 
by a system and not by personalities. In Uganda and 
Tanganyika Territory the system already operates, but 
in Kenya, as at present constituted and even as visualized 
by the Hilton Young report, any extension of self- 
government to the white community must endanger 
the integrity of native interests. This statement is one 
of political fact which cannot be burked, and casts no 
aspersions on the benevolence or humanity of the white 
community. 

It is assumed then that the white community is entitled 
to a further measure of self-government, but this measure 
must not jeopardize native interests. There is only one 
way by which these apparently incompatible ends may 
be attained, and that lies in some scheme of territorial 
segregation. Safeguard the homes of the natives and 
their economic interests are also safe. The principle that 
native reserves must be established has been freely con- 
ceded by the white settlers, and the only logical corollary 
is to reorganize Kenya into two independently func- 
tioning units, 

Already Kenya is essentially divided into two parts, 
the settled areas which alone can be described as a 
colony, and the native reserves together with Turkana 
and the Northern Frontier Province. Let what is an 
actual fact receive the seal of official authority. The 
first step, then, towards the solution of Kenya’s ditliculties 
should be an Order in Council constituting separate 
administrations for the settled areas and the native 
reserves. The settled area, approximating 12,000 sq. 
miles in extent, should remain the Colony of Kenya with 
its own Governor, budget and administration. It could 
then be granted a considerable extension of control 
over its own affairs, while the native population of an 
average number of about 230,000, consisting of tem- 
porary immigrant. labourers from the reserves and of 
artisans, clerks, squatters and so on resident in the 
Colony, would be safeguarded in the first place by 
nominees appointed for the protection of native interests 
on the Kenya Legislative Council and in time to come 
by native representatives. 

The rest of the territory would revert to its former 
Status of a Protectorate, under a separate Governor, 
equal in rank and responsibility to the Governor of the 
Colony and to the Governors of the neighbouring Pro- 
tectorate and Mandated Territory: he would not be 


subject to interested pressure from the Government of 


the settled area. The Protectorate would have its 
separate staff and budget, and would be developed 
economically and politically as a separate State, though 
natives would be able, should they wish to do so, to leave 
the territory to seek work in the adjacent Colony, guarded 
by passports and competent to return at will to their 
protected homes. Labour contracts would be con- 
sidered civil obligations and would no longer be subject 
to criminal law. 

The economic and scientific services of the two pro- 
tectorates, the Mandated Territory and of the Colony, 
would be co-ordinated by the High Commissioner, 
together with the general direction of policy inherent in 
his office, and on all economic boards and similar inter- 
territorial institutions the four governments would haye 





precisely equal representation, so that there would be no 
danger of purely white interests dominating, for example, 
railway or road developments or, as now unfortunately 
happens, the classification of imports for customs purposes. 

Space does not permit of a full discussion of these 
proposals, which are the only ones that can satisfy white 
aspirations on the one hand and native apprehensions on 
the other. There are adiittedly difficulties to be over- 
come in putting them into operation, but they are not 
insuperable. For instance, isolated white farms or small 
communities in what would be the native protectorate 
demand special consideration. The farmers might elect 
to remain under the protectorate government, without, 
however, any voice in its management, or they might 
prefer to accept an exchange of land in the colony proper. 
Unallocated Crown Lands would be held in reserve by the 
Hligh Commissioner as representative of the Imperial 
Government to meet the future requirements of either the 
Colony or the Protectorate, and might be made available 
for exchanges of this nature. But in any case such isolated 
communities are not sufficiently numerous to be an em- 
harrassment, and even if the larger ones were treated as 
islands or outliers of the Colony within the Protectorate, 
under Colonial administration, we have a precisely similar 
situation in Ross-shire and Cromarty, where the system 
of municipal enclaves and islands has for long worked 
without friction. This precedent suggests that Keny: 
should find no difficulty in adjusting her territorial mal- 
adjustments, and in making territorial segregation (the 
necessity for which General Smuts has publicly empha- 
sized) a political and constitutional reality in the interests 
of settlers and natives alike. 


Mr. Henry Ford on British 
Unemployment 


[The following interview with Mr. Henry Ford was obtained 
cight weeks ago by Mr. John Dugdale, a former member of the 
Spectator staff, at Dearborn, Michigan. We find ourselves largely 
in agreement with Mr. Ford’s views on the need for high wages 
and a new spirit in British industry.—Ep. Spectator.] 
“WH7HAT is wrong with British industry to-day, 

\ Mr. Ford?” 

“The main trouble with industry everywhere—not 
only in England but also in the United States—is that 
leaders of industry don’t properly interpret their diffi- 
culties as notices to change their methods. They want 
to remain as they are, for they suppose the present 
condition is just a passing flurry which will soon settle 
into a restoration of the placid old times: they don’t 
see that they have received notice to quit, and that the 
new time is upon us. They are old-fashioned and like 
to remain old-fashioned. It is a common human failing, 
but it is becoming impossible to indulge it any further. 
Life itself is ordering us out. The old method of industry, 
the old motive of industry, the old purpose of industry, 
are gone. As I believe in progress, I think their going is 
a social benefit. If there seems to be pain connected 
with it, I think it must be charged to our efforts to 
detain what is bound to pass. It is, perhaps, harder for 
you in England, because you built so solidly in the first 
place ; this makes change more diflicult ; but it is not 
easy anywhere: certainly we have not found it easy in 
erica. What progress we have made we have been 
One difficulty we did not have which you 


America. 
pushed into, 


have in abundance—we did not have so many literary 
men and theorists who knew from books just what 
could and could not be done. 
where life was pulling us.” 
“ Then, do you think that England’s case is hopeless ? ’ 
“Far from it—never hopeless as long as England has 


We were free to follow 
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Englishmen, but it will need a complete change of outlook 
on the part of your manufacturers, and while I see some 
signs of it among your younger business men, it does not 
seem to me to be general.” 

‘“* What do you think of the plans of Mr. Thomas ? ” 

“T have not followed them. I don’t take much 
interest in governments and their doings, because govern- 
ment alone cannot put British industry or any other 
industry on its feet again. It does not matter how 
much money they lend to private employers. British 
industry is not in need of money. It is in need of 
initiative. Money alone won’t put new life into it— 
money simply helps to maintain the condition we must 
get rid of ; it is new life that is needed if your industry 
is to resume its former service to the world.” 

“Tf you think that the Government alone can do 
nothing, have you any practical, concrete suggestion 
to make?” 

“Oh yes, but it applics to America just as much as 
it does to England—higher wages. I think the raising 
of wages in England would not only have an eventual 
cffect on British industry, but would immediately improve 
your trade. Its result would be instantaneous; and 
British industry would receive a tremendous stimulus. 
It would at once increase the consuming power of the 
people of England, and it is that that you want—greater 
purchasing power in your own country. The “ pinch 
and scrape” attitude amongst employers is bad for 
industry and trade. It is said that some firms would 
have to go out of work if wages were suddenly raised, 
because they are barely making a profit even with 
present wages. That is probably true. But if they are 
not efficient enough to pay high wages, the sooner they 
go the better. Wages are purely the result of competent 
management. They must leave the field clear for those 
who are able to pay high wages. If a higher rate of 
wages would mean the climination of the old-fashioned 
and _ inefficient employer, it is evident that such an 
elimination is just what England most needs to-day. 
I am not suggesting a higher wage rate for philanthropy 
that does not enter into the question. If wages are 
inereased, the workers will have more money to buy 
goods with and the consumers’ demand will increase, 
And as demand increases cfficiency will also increase, 
since the better-paid workers will work better. You 
cannot get good work out of poorly-paid men. All 
this is so simple as hardly to seem necessary to say, and 
yet it is astonishing how hard it is for some minds to 
understand it. It took about ten years in this country, 
but it is now generally received as part of the practical 
science of business. You can pretty closely gauge the 
alibre of a business man by the way he reacts to this 
wage proposition. The reason you have not had more 
difficulty about wages in England is found in the stability 
of British character. But unless I am greatly mistaken, 
Englishmen are going to be coneerned for the welfare of 
their kinsmen in this respect a little more than they 
have been.” 

“What do you intend to pay your employees at 
Dagenham ? ” 

“The same rates as we pay here, only that we count 
the dollar as worth a shilling more in purchasing power 
in England than it is in America. We shall probably 
pay about five pounds a week as a minimum wage.” 

“Ts it true that you will have no one working for you 
who has been known to touch a drop of liquor ? ” 

“No, that’s not truce. But we insist on sobricty. 
We can only pay good wages to sober workmen. Every- 
one everywhere reeognizes that. We cannot use what 
are called ‘ drinking men.’ ” 


‘“* How many men will you employ at Dagenham ? ” 

“We shall have thirty thousand horse-power, and 
that will need thirty thousand men.” 

“What is your main object in starting a plant at 
Dagenham ? ” 

“To sell to your Dominions. There are some nine 
million people in them, and every one of those nine 
millions is a potential car-owner. England, in spite of 
its big population, is not such a good market, because 
its area is small. There are not the same big distances 
to be covered as there are here and in your Dominions, 
which makes these a better field than England itself.” 

“Does this mean that you think that there is a big 
field open which has not been properly exploited by 
British motor manufacturers ? ” 

“Tt does. Some English cars have not been suitable 
to the pioneering conditions in your Dominions, and 
your manufacturers have not attempted to make the 
kind of cars that are wanted. In fact, there has been 
no real attempt on your part to cultivate the Dominions 
motor market.” 

* Do you think that the Melkenna Duties have been 
responsible for the comparative prosperity of the British 
motor ear industry ?” 

‘No, not at all. We had a plant in England, at 
Manchester, long before the duties became operative, and 
it did just as well then as it is doing now. The motor 
car industry is bound to be in a better condition than 
some other industries, because it is still new. Your 
motor car industry could not have helped being a success 
regardless of the McKenna Dutics or the enterprise of 
your motor manufacturers.” - 

“There are two things only which will help British 
industry, then, Mr. Ford—a new spirit and high wages ? ” 

*“ Yes, but I would rather put it this way. The high 
wages which must come if British industry is to be 
saved will only come through this one thing—the birth 
of a new spirit of enterprise and initiative among the 
leaders of British industry. The wages will be the 
evidence of that spirit-—an act of confidence in a funda- 
mental principle of social well-being.” 


[All rights reserved.| 


Life on a2 Communal Farm in 
Russia 


[Amabel Williams-Eilis, Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s daughter, has 
just returned from a visit to Russia. In this interesting article she 
deseribes how life on a communal farm struck her. Mrs. Ellis’s 
political views are not those of the Spectator, but this in no way 
lessens the interest of a very vivid piece of descriptive writing.— 
En. Spectator. | 
“TINHIS is our prize trotter, Vozchd. Tle’s getting 

old now, but he won hands down last year at 
the Kirsanov races, and even came in second at the 
big races up at Tamboy. Ie sired that lot of yearlings 
you saw in the other loosc-boxes.” 

Strangely cnough, the conversation was taking place 
in English, for Dmitri, who is in charge of all the horses 
in the Lenin Commune, is, like so many members of 
that community, a returned emigrant from America. 

After the 1905 revolution there was a rush to emigrate. 
Russians who had been involved in one or another of 
the risings got away if they could, and went to live in 
Australia or the United States. There they stayed till 
1917 made them believe in the dawn of a new world 
and long for home. Even then it was difficult for them 
and their families to get back. Fares had to be scraped 
together, and under war conditions transport for emigrants 
was almost an impossibility. 

But by 1922-23 a hand of these Russians who were 
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homesick both for Russia and for the Revolution joined 
themselves together, and after countless difficulties did 
get back. The Soviets welcomed them, of course, for 
even then the Communist party was dreaming of a 
socialized agriculture, and these people were prepared 
to live the life most approved of by the Party. They 
were those rarest of creatures, a set of experienced 
farmers, smiths, and lumbermen, who were ready: to till 
the soil under conditions of full Communism. 

I never heard by what exact process this particular 
batch found themselves in the place in which I saw 
them. It was the estate formerly owned by a Cossack 
Ataman in the old government of Tambov, some twelve 
or fourteen miles from the little town of Kirsanov. 
When they got there in 1923 Russia was only just 
recovering from the famine. The Soviet authorities, 
besides giving the land, managed to scrape together 
six half-starved horses, six foals, seventeen cows and a 
few pigs. Unfortunately, the Ataman’s house had been 
burnt down in the course of a bandit raid—I was shown 
the ruins—and so, until they could build houses for 
themselves the new community had to live in tents, 
and to live, or even to eat, in a tent through a Russian 
winter is no joke. 

The rules were strict and the life hard. Each member 
who joined the community contributed the whole of 
his means, but if he wanted to leave again he might 
only take out a tiny part of his contribution —hardly 
more than his fare to Moscow. So terrible were the 
conditions at the beginning that out of 103 members 
49 had left before the end of the year. But the stalwarts 
were not depressed, for more than that number of new 
members joined. By 1926 the community was definitely 
on its feet, and when I was there three weeks ago there 
were 400 members, while the Commune cowsheds, stables, 
piggeries, orchards and wheatfields were the envy and 
admiration of the surrounding peasants. 

There was snow on the ground, so I could see nothing 
of the fields but only guess at the activity that there would 
be presently from the huge collection of ploughs and 
harrows waiting round the blacksmith’s shop. The 
Commune mend implements for themselves and for all 
the surrounding peasants, and the smiths work three 
shifts a day, so that the glow and the ringing hammer- 
strokes are always part of the sights and sounds of the 
farm. There was a hard frost, and there had been a 
mist in the night. As I passed the smithy every tree 
was coyered with rime frost, its intricate lacework vivid 
against a bright blue sky; but it was cold, and I was 
glad to push open the door. I stood for a long time 
watching that fascinating work. 

Ta Russia, as in America, everybody says to the 
traveller: ‘And what do you think of us?” But for 
onee I managed to anticipate the question. ‘“ What 
do you think of the Commune ?” I said to the smith, 
I found him full of criticism. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “ in the 
first place, we are packed far too tight. It is true that 
no cooking has to be done in it, and it is true that the 
children are out all day, it is true we have the club, 
but I and my wife want more than just one room.” 

I told him that I had just been visiting a peasant hut 
in the neighbourhood where father and mother, grown-up 


daughter, two little boys, a black lamb, a white lamb,’ 


a black calf and a striped cat all lived in a single room, 
with straw on the floor and no furniture. He brushed 
that aside contemptuously. ‘“‘ Oh, yes,” he said, “ we 
live better than those peasants, of course! But you 
come back to the Lenin Commune in five years. Then 
we'll show you something! For instance, I know we 
have a good créche for the children, but why should 
they have to sleep with their mother? The mother 


should play with her child whenever she wants, spend 
all her time with it if she likes, but let it be because 
she wants to, not because she has to. I think a woman 
should be as free . . .” he paused for a long time, 
hammer in hand, his English having suddenly failed 
him. ‘“ As free as a young girl?” I suggested. “* Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ that’s it.” 

Farming methods seem to be very up to date. The 
cows, for instance, are milked three times a day, and 
the calves do not run with their mothers at all. The 
three-times milking seemed to me rather a hardship on 
the women milkers, for one milking takes place at one 
o’clock in the morning, so that the white-kerchiefed, 
white-overalled women who do this branch of the work 
only get an unbroken night on their rest day. I made 
friends with one of the milkers who talked German. One 
of her children, a boy, is attending the university at the 
joint expense of the Commune and the State. Her 
little girl of seven is looked after in the kindergarten, 
and has her carefully prepared and dietetically correct 
meals there. She suggested that we should have our 
meal together. 

The Communal dining-room was nearly full, but we 
found places at one of the oilcloth-covered tables. It 
was a good country meal, with a kind of gigantic homeric 
air about it—like so much at the Commune. Cabbage 
soup with a good piece of meat in it, two, three helpings 
if you could, and then delicious white bread with sultanas 
in it, served with a plate of curd cheese. There was 
warm fresh milk to drink, and a mug of tea made a 
finish. She apologized because there was no meat 
except the meat in the soup. “ We used to have meat 
every day, but now the Government wants us to breed 
from our stock, so now we seareely see meat—but there 
is plenty of everything else.” 

‘** How do you like the life here?” I said. ‘*‘ Much 
better than when I lived in the village,’ she said. 
** When I lived in the village, it was all work. Here 
I have my work at certain times, but the rest of the 
time I am free. I do like having the children looked 
after for me! I like to see them in the evening, but 
to have children about all day when you've got your work 
to get on with gives me a headache. Besides, when 
I lived in the village it was so lonely. Here I can see 
other people whenever I want.” She regards getting 
up at one o'clock in the bitter frost, and all the rest 
of her work, as a rest cure compared to the village 
housewife’s day. After the meal she went back to the 
cow byre. ‘Ah, believe me,” she said as we parted, 
“when I lived in the village, my life was dark.” 

I went out to the woods with the teams and the men 
cutting and hauling trees, and amused them very much 
by taking a hand with cross saw and axe. “ This is an 
American axe,” one of the men said proudly. “ Just 
you feel the difference! I brought it back with me. 
These Russian axes are no damn good!” A new Com- 
munal dwelling-house was being put up. It was being 
built of unseasoned poplar logs, the chinks stuffed with 
moss. This building is very skilled work, and old 
peasants from a village near by came to do it. No one 
in the Commune knew the trick of it. 

Then there was the créche to see. I watched the 
kindergarten children doing musical drill; in the 
evenings I was taken off to meetings in the club, and 
was there soundly beaten at chess, The weekly cinema 
show I missed. 

Although life at the Lenin Commune seems to rank as 
“fully communalized,” a great many property rights 
still exist, nor are incomes all the same. There is, of 
course, a basic standard. Members and their families 
get their food, housing, fuel and light, and, in addition, 
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working members get an average of 360 roubles a year 
and non-working adult members an average of 280 
roubles a year, but most money payments are reckoned 
by the day. Members elected to the Commune governing 
body get higher pay than the ordinary members, but the 
joiner, head blacksmiths, and bricklayers get more 
again. The calculation of the pay seems at first peculiar. 
For instance, the average pay is about 90 copecks a 
day, from which an allowance of 40 kopeks a day is 
deducted for food. 

Payments are calculated in this way because it may 
be impossible to find jobs for certain members of the 
Commune at certain seasons of the year, For instance, 
there is very little work for the women during the winter 
months. There are the milkers, teachers, girls who 
work in kindergarten or créche, and in rotation all 
women help in the kitchen. But this does not absorb 
all the women in the Commune, of whom there are about 
200. A woman for whom no job is found gets no pay, 
but gets her meals free. If, however, a woman is not 
working because she is going to have a child, she gets 
full pay as a working member for one month before 
and one month after the birth of the baby, and of course 
all necessary medical attention. 

Much has been heard in England and America of the 
hardships of villages forced to collectivize. In the 
district round the Lenin Commune no difficulty is being 
experienced. The ordinary peasants’ life is too hard, 
and the life of the member of the Commune too com- 
paratively comfortable, not to tell its own tale. Some 
of the old men don’t want to co-operate, and say so, 
but the younger people like the new ways and mean to 
get their share of the advantages. One neighbouring 
village proposes not to form the usual ‘ Kolhos,” 
in which merely the farm work is done together, but to 
imitate the Lenin Commune in all things, pull down 
their huts, build communal houses and kitchens, and 
become ** fully communalized.” 

I was amused by the attitude of some of the young 
people of ihe original Commune towards this new move- 
ment. Frankiy, they are inclined to sniff, as I found 
when I spent a delightful evening with some of the 
boys and girls who had been born in America or Australia. 
We were out to recall old times, and sang “ Three Blind 
Mice,” “* Black-Eyed Susan,” “‘ Clementine ” and kindred 
lyrics to a little orchestra of balalaikas and guitars, 
betweenwhiles discussing the world, New York, Mel- 
bourne, Viadivostock and their futures. ‘* What do you 
think I'd better be when I'm grown up?” We tossed 
all kinds of careers about. 

These young people look down on the peasants. “‘ It’s 
very hard on us children,” one of them said to me. “ In 
our holidays and off days we are supposed to go out 
and teach them to read and write. They are so stupid, 
especially the old ones. Besides, they aren’t clean, and 
they arent civilized.” I suggested that perhaps they 
might become civilized if “us children’? worked hard 
enough to teach them. But they have a sad prophetic 
sense of the size of that great plain. Beyond the next 
village there is another village, and beyond that yet 
another, and from every village the peasants need 
“ civilizing.’ They come in hordes wanting to learn, 
wanting a remedy for a sick child or a sick cow, or simply 
wanting a new kind of cigarette. 

However, the thought did not sadden them long, and 
they were off, ninetcen to the dozen, telling me where the 
raspberries grew in the woods, and about how they 
would soon be gathering armfuls of lilies of the valley. 

Of course, when they grew up these young pcople 
will be quite free to leave. Jinnie, aged seventeen, 
ame back to the subject and discussed her future almost 
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anxiously with me. She likes animals, and likes learning 
anatomy, but does not feel inclined to go through the 
long training necessary to be a doctor. I think she wil] 
probably end by being something equivalent to a 
veterinary surgeon. Another girl, who spoke no English, 
was deep in a manual. I looked over her shoulder, It 
was a handbook in Russian on the Fordson tractor, 
‘*She knows what she is going to be,” said Jinnie, 
** She is going to be an engineer, and to learn all about 
machinery, and what you have to do to these things ”— 
pointing a contemptuous finger and shuddering, 


Music 


[Musica Comepy TUNES] 

TuE musical comedy public is probably the least critical 
of all the groups of theatre going people. It is also the 
most voracious. It demands quantity rather than quality. 
It matters not how often a formula of stage action, or of 
humour, or of production is repeated so long as the supply 
of musical comedies is continuous. Authors at the present 
time are at their wits’ end trying to invent new situations, 
new opportunities for the singing hero and heroine, new 
opportunities for the comedians, new opportunities for the 
dress designers. When a man like Mr. Edgar Wallace enters the 
field we are reminded that it is possible to give the musical 
comedy plot an original twist. But even he realizes the 
limited area of the field. He has given us one good example 
in The Yellow Mask, and has been content to leave it there. 
No other author has been willing to follow his lead or to go 
back and attempt a development of the traditions (such as 
they were) of English musical comedy as it was known in 
the days of George Edwardes. 

As for the music of this form of entertainment, there is 
even less enterprise here than in the matter of plot invention. 
The American invasion seems to have completely snuffed 
out the little flicker of a national style which appeared in the 
work of Paul Rubens, Lionel Monckton, Sydney Jones, 
and Fraser-Simson. Whatever the limitations of these com- 
posers they had one notable talent, that of writing original 
tunes. At the present time that talent is definitely lacking. 
It is all very well to make the excuse that there is a fixed 
number of permutations and combinations of the notes of. 
the scale and that we are approaching the end of these 
resources. That is a weak excuse. Numbers do not count 
where melody is concerned. Those who think that they can 
limit the invention of tunes by working out a sum are leaving 
out several important elements. A tune is not merely a 
succession of notes, but also the result of a context (character) 
and a mode of behaviour (rhythm). These elements cannot 
be defined by any amount of arithmetic. 

So we cannot forward an apology for the dearth of original 
melodies in light musical plays. We must accept the fact 
that, with the possible exceptions of Gershwin, Richard 
Rodgers and (occasionally) Noel Coward, there are no com- 
posers of this class who can strike an individual note. One 
cause is undoubtedly the bewildering abundance of hastily 
produced revues and musical comedies. There is neither 
time nor space to be original. Especially the space is lacking. 
Hearing so many platitudinous tune-formule around him, 
even an original composer cannot but be stifled when he 
begins the attempt to think melodically ; and when one con- 
siders how confined is the sphere of expression which is apt 
for these light entertainments, one ceases to wonder at the 
lack of adventure in the musical provision. One can even 
understand the increasing habit of turning to well-established 
operatic scores for suggestions. The French opera com- 
posers of the last century provide a particularly useful field 
for those who are bent on this occupation. Wagner too is 
useful at times. A theme in the Siegfried Idyll served as a 
very good send-off for one of the popular tunes in Mercenary 
Mary. Puccini, of course, is always open to these invasions. 
It is curious that his publishers, who have lately been very 
vigilant in this matter, should have pounced upon a tune in 
Silver Wings (alleging that it was stolen from Madam Butterfly) 
and should have overlooked a more important instance in 
Dear Love which has just ended its run at the Palace Theatre. 
In my own opinion this would have made a better case because 
the idea which appears to have been taken embraced more 
than the single element of melody. 

Melodie coincidence, after all, is a small matter when it 
stands alone, almost as small a thing as verbal coinciderce. 
What really matters is the development of the tune, its har- 
monic basis and implication, its rhythm or character, its 
mise-en-scéne. Indeed, harmony, rhythm, and style are more 
important points than the actual succession of notes. When 
an ordinary person with an ordinary ear remarks of a song 
that it is reminiscent of another and yet he cannot recall the 
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name of the latter, it means more often than not that the 
second song is repeating the mood and atmosphere of the 
first without actually repeating the pattern of its phrases. 
The songs of Stanford and Schubert provide frequent examples 
of this. On the other hand, there are numerous instances 
where two phrases invented by different composers are 
absolutely congruous, each to each, and yet ring quite differ- 
ently by reason of the context in each case. An example 
is a phrase in the second act of Dear Love and another in the 
song, “ Pll sing thee songs of Araby.’ It is quite impossible 
to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of so fine a matter in a 
court of law, especially in one where the Judge is compelled 
to ask for an exact definition of a semiquaver. 
Basin MAINE. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Edicts 


[From Our Own CorrespoNnvDENT.| 


Has the world for centuries witnessed anything comparable 
to what is occurring in India to-day ? From his Ashram at 
Ahmedabad, where eighty devoted followers submit themselves 
to a discipline so iron that none can write a letter without his 
permission, Mr. Gandhi has issued his edict to the Viceroy, 
demanding that certain things shall be immediately done, 
under pain of challenge to all authority in the country. Here 
is a manifestation of a truth often forgotten in England— 
that whilst some Indians speak in terms of democracy, all 
think in the language of autocracy. Mr. Gandhi speaks for 
none but himself. He has secured complete immunity, even 
from such authority as the National Congress may wield. 
His edict needs only the stroke of the Vermilion Pencil and 
the words—fully intended—Tremble and Obey, to carry us 
back to the most despotic days of the Manchu Emperors. The 
Edict was borne to Delhi by a young Oxford graduate called 
Reynolds, of whom none heard before yesterday. He has 
gone in a Gandhi cap: and cotton homespun ; picture the 
Carpenter from Alice in Wonderland with his box cap and clad 
in “ shorts,” and you have the scene. 

What is in this edict ? It is a long tirade against ‘* the 
curse” of British Rule, with not a word of the peace it 
wrought ; of the one and sixpenny ratio, of which Mr. Gandhi 
knows no more than of Chinese metaphysics; of the land 
revenue, centuries old, and cast on an equitable basis in Lord 
Curzon’s days; and of The Salt Tax, which averages five 
annas per head yearly. There is not one concrete proposal ; 
not a single justification for the revolution which Mr. Gandhi 
intends to inaugurate. 


The scene of action will probably be the coast of Surat, 
where the British Factors had their first settlement ; the 
objective will probably be to encourage the villagers to make 
salt from sea water and thereby to break the law under which 
the Salt Tax is collected. Many young folk will go to gaol, 
and then the movement will peter out. That is to imagine 
the most favourable situation. In less fortunate circumstances 
there will be riot and bloodshed, strikes and disturbances, 
from which many innocent people will suffer. 


What does India think of this ? To that inquiry none but 
the very ignorant would attempt a dogmatic answer. India 
is not Europe; the Hindu mind has little in common with 
the West. Most of the Indians with whom you come in 
contact say that Mr. Gandhi must completely fail ; they think 
that the land wants peace and quiet in order to recover from 
the industrial depression and prepare for the Free Conference 
which will consider the report of The Simon Commission. In 
short, they regard Mr. Gandhi as an annoying megalomaniac, 
who is disturbing men’s minds without the possibility of 
success, particularly the minds of the young men, so apt to 
be swept by gusts of emotion. But that is not the whole 
truth. 


The Indian, and particularly the Hindu, sees nothing in- 
appropriate, but rather a reversion to tradition, in the indi- 
vidual challenging the State. Then, remember always that 
the strongest emotion in India to-day is the emotional surge 
towarcls Swaraj, expressed in the yearning for independence— 
an unreasoning emotion, unchastened by knowledge of the 
penipee of constitutional growth or experience, but not 
ess strong for that. Even those who differ markedly from 
Mr. Gandhi, who see the perils of the course on which he has 
embark2d, are not without a hidden sympathy for an Indian 
who del'berately throws down the gauntlet to the British Raj. 


This afternoon it was my good fortune to fall into intimate 
talk with a wise Indian, long prominent in the public life, 
who has held high office. He dwelt on the extraordinary 
difficulties of the Government of India. ‘“* The Administra- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ stands in the eyes of the people chiefly as the 
tax-gatherer. The Government officials seen by the villager 
are the tax-gatherer and the policeman ; in addition to the 
dues they collect there are the petty exactions of the Native 
subordinates. In England if you do not like the Government 
of the day you can turn it out through the ballot-box ; you 
have to pay the same taxes under the new Government, but 


you have the satisfaction of venting your displeasure. Here 
there is no such relief. Then every evening, when work is 
done, the rural folk gather round the village banyan tree, 
and the schoolmaster reads from one of the Extremist news- 
papers vehement denunciations of the ‘ Foreign Government,’ 
to which all ills, real and imaginary, are attributed. My 
wonder is not that the Government is unpopular, but that it 
is as well liked as it is.” 

What is the remedy ? My Indian friend suggested two: a 
stern, unbending economy in the administration and a 
national economic policy to develop the resources of the 
country. Compared with Western countries, the Indian 
administration may be economical; it is not so in relation 
to the income of the Indian individual. It tends to grow 
more expensive, partly because the Reforms of 1919 added to 
cost at the top, and because of the incessant demands for 
better pay for the vast number of Indians in the subordinate 
ranks. That lends support to the movement initiated by the 
Governor of Bombay for the radical overhaul of administrative 
methods. A substantial movement towards a_ national 
economic policy is made through the increased cotton duties 
provided in the current Budget. It has brought new life to 
the depressed textile industry of Bombay and dramatically 
altered the whole outlook of that great city. But it is our 
misfortune never to give generously. The actual incidence of 
the new duties is absolutely sound ; they offer effective pro- 
tection where it was wanted and none in non-competing goods. 
The introduction of the principle of British preference is un- 
fortunate, because it is the badge of fiscal servitude. The 
grumblings of the Lancashire interests, which are not mate- 
rially affected, copiously cabled to India and exploited in the 
Extremist Press, convey the impression that every fiscal 
measure in India is subject to the good will of a section of the 
British electorate. 


And so we can only survey the Indian scene as through a 
glass darkly. How this emotion for Swaraj can be reconciled 
with ordered government we cannot see; perhaps Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues can point the way. But whilst we 
have to secure the safety of the wonderful fabric of law and 
order established, the task will be easier if we steadily pursue 
the two policies which my friend indicated—economy and 
development, for they will rally important forces to our side. 

Bombay, March 8th. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “Srectator,” Marcu 277TH, 1830. 


Cuear TRANSIT. 


The competition among the Glasgow steam-boats has been 
carried so far, that passengers have been brought from Belfast 
to Glasgow for 23d. each. 

Persons oF Decent APPEARANCE. 

The churchwardens of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, very judiciously 
we think, have issued an order to the pew-openers to reserve the 
seats and pews of the regular occupiers till the service has begun, 
and then to throw them open to persons of decent appearance. 
We trust this example will be followed. 


True BLvE. 


The uniform of the Navy was s#arlet, previous to George the 
Second ; when it was changed to blue and white. The choice of the 
latter colours is said to have been accidental. Scarlet was probably 
selected from its near resemblance to the colour of the blood. Both 
blue and red are expensive, the latter extremely so; and from its 
contrasting powerfully with all surrounding objects, it renders its 
wearer much more conspicuous than he would be if clad in brown 
or green. 

HackKNEY Coacu Fares. 

It is greatly to be desired, that some Member of Parliament who 
has regard to the public convenience, and the character of the 
Collective Wisdom for common sense, should draw attention to 
the absurd and vexatious regulation of hackney coach fares. The 
old rules are obviously quite inapplicable to the altered state of 
the metropolis. For example, twenty or thirty year: ago, it was just 
to allow back-carriage to coachmen who after night-fall were required 
to set down off the stones, and where it was reasonably inferred 
they were not likely to get fares. The men had to return to the 
most densely inhabited part of the town, and it was right they 
should have an allowance in consideration of that circumstance. 
But now, extensive and thickly-peopled buildings have sprung up 
beyond the old limits of the stones ; and for setting down in those 
places where there is as great a demand for coaches as in most parts 
of the north-west end of the town, back-carriage is had after 
dark; the reason for allowing it no longer existing. Just 
across the New Road from Baker Street, or Gloucester Place, 
and the charge for back-carriage is made: step into the coach again 
and desire the man to drive back to the top of Baker Street, or 
Gloucester Place, or the nearest street on the stones, and the back- 
carriage is avoided, and in many cases a shilling is actually saved 
by thus increasing the distance, when the demand for back fare is 
made,—that is to say, if the mile is not exceeded by taking the 
coach to the nearest stones, or the mile and a half, or two miles, 
or, in short, if a new distance is not created by the return. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tur NAvart CONFERENCE. 

The demand which is now being made in some sections of 
the American Press, never conspicuous in its enthusiasm for 
the London Conference, that the American Delegation should 
acknowledge failure and come home immediately, represents 
pessimism in extremis. 'The demand is without general 
support, and there is no reason, so far as public sentiment here 
is concerned, to take it seriously. Rather, if American public 
feeling is to be their guide, the Amezican Delegates will con- 
tinue until the last possible moment their efforts to effect a 
Five-Power Treaty and, failing that, will not think of returning 
home until the agreements which are apparently possible 
between Great Britain, the United States, and Japan are 
established. There is, of course, general disappointment at 
the failure of the Conference to realize the high hopes with 
which it began. But one important consideration at least 
illumines the gloom. It is that, deep as the disappointment 
has been, it has not produced any general disposition here to 
indulge in recriminations at the expense of any other Power, 
In this respect London represents a very decided advance 
since the abortive Geneva meeting. Then recriminations 
were freely indulged in, and bitter hostility to Great Britain 
was inflamed. Now the better feeling engendered by Mr. 
MacDonald's visit has been confirmed by the public impression 
here that in London the American and British Delegations 
have worked in harmony and earnestness to achieve an 
agreeinent. 


% 3 * * 
Tre Tarirr. 

The Senate has at last passed the Tariff Bill, which has 
been in the making fourteen months and been under con- 
sideration in the Senate itself for nearly ten months. The 
Senate vote of 53 to 31 in favour of the Bill, however, does 
not indicate the extent of the opposition to it nor guarantee 
its final enactment. Despite the twelve hundred odd amend- 
ments made to the Bill during the long fight in the Senate, 
the rates as they stand are still the highest in American 
history. Thus they would appear to be far in excess of the 
strictly limited upward revision which, in his few utterances 
on the subject, President Hoover has given the country to 
understand is all he will permit. On the other hand, the 
Bill also contains, as a result of the work of the insurgent 
Republican and Democratic coalition, the Debenture Scheme 
of which President Hoover has expressed strong disapproval, 
and takes from him the power, which he sovzht, to alter 
the rates within his discretion from time to time. The 
Bill now goes to the House, where there is.strong opposition 
to some of the rate reductions effected in the Senate. After 
the House has done with it, the Bill goes to a Conference of 
the representatives of the House and the Senate, whose 
business will be to try to put the Bill into such form as will 
ensure its final passage in both bodies. Since, both in respect 
of specific rates and of the general clauses, the opposing views 
seem at present irreconcilable, the task of the Conference 
will not be an easy one. The Senators who voted for the 
Bill yesterday indicated their intention of opposing it on a 
final vote if the clauses to which the President and Members 
of the House object are climinated. 


Tur Monroe Doctrine AND Soutu AMERICA. 

The publication by the State Department of an exhaustive 
restatement of the Monroe Doctrine provides further evidence 
of President Hoover's desire to propitiate the Latin-American 
countries. In arguing that the Monroe Doctrine should be 
applied by the United States only against Europe and never 
against Latin-America, the document endorses the Latin- 
Amerizan view. It restores the Monroe Doctrine to its 
pristine simplicity as a guarantee against European inter- 
ver'ion and divests it of the so-called ‘* Roosevelt Corollary ” 
which, during the last quarter of a century, in the face of 
increasing opposition from the Latin-American countries, 
has been developed to justify intervention in Latin-America 
by the United States itself. Specifically, the document lays 
down that ‘such arrangements as the United States has 
made, for example, with Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and 


Nicaragua are not within the doctrine as it was announced 
by Monzoe.” Since that, precisely, is what the Latin- 
American countries have been contending, the restatement 
would seem to meet their objections. While a prefatory note 
states that the views expressed are ‘‘ merely personal 
expressions ”’ of the writer, J. Reuben Clark, a former Under- 
Secretary of State, the fact that they are published now in 
the form of a public document by the State Department 
obviously invests them with official importance. 
* * * * 

Tht CENSORSHIP. 

The debate which resulted, during the week, in a modifiea- 
tion of the censorship powers entrusted to Customs clerks 
in respect of foreign literature was one of the liveliest heard 
in the Senate for many a day. Senator Bronson, cutting, 
cultivated, witty, and ardently liberal, led the devastating 
attack upon its absurdities and the arbitrariness of a censor- 
ship which has black-listed hundreds of classics, including 
the work of Chaucer, Defoe, Swift, Fielding, Smollett, Aristo- 
phanes, Ovid, Dante, Voltaire, Rousseau, Rabelais, Ibsen, 
and Zola, as well as that of many distinguished contemporary 
authors. With no less ability, if with more vehement feeling, 
Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, put the other side of the case. 
Exhibiting a collection of classics with marked passages of 
aileged obscenity, he declared that they should be admitted 
to the United States only ** over my dead body.” The outcome 
of the debate was a compromise, whereby the final power to 
decide what books shall or shali not be barred is transferred 
from the Customs service to the Federal Courts. 

* * * % 
Tue CAMPAIGN AGAINST BILLBOARDS. i 

The campaign against unsightly billboards has heen 
strengthened by support from the American Institute of 
Architects. Declaring that billboards have muitiplicd to 
a point where they dull the sensibilities of millions of human 
beings, in addition to being destructive of natural beauty, 
the Institute has adopted a strong condemnatory resolution. 
It does not propose abolition of billboards, but makes the 
more practical suggestion that they should be confined to 
definite areas near cities and villages and that their erection 
should be regulated by public authorities after consultation 
with civic and artistic organizations. Meantime, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has marked the approach of 
spring by renewing its campaign to persuade the public to 
confine its patronage to those advertisers who show respect for 
the countryside and take pains to avoid billboard advertising 
which is offensively obtrusive. Meanwhile the earnings of the 
most important ** hoarding *’ company continue to show steady 
diminution. 

« * * * 
$10,000,000 ror HAPpPINEss. 

Yen million dollars to buy ‘* happiness for mankind * was 
set aside in New York banks some months ago under the 
provisions of the will of a New York philanthropist. The 
sum has remained unspent until such time as the trustees 
could determine in what ways they considered it could most 
profitably be used. Meantime prominent men have been 
asked to make suggestions, and the trustees announce that 
they favour a plan proposed by Professor Henry E. Garrett, 
of Columbia University. Professor Garrett thinks the 
$10,000,000 could best be devoted to stemming “ the rising 
tide of mental ill-health which bids fair to engulf us in the 
next few generations.” He proposes the establishment of an 
institute witha staff of physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists. 
and social workers organized to carry out research into mental 
and nervous diseases. Free advice would be given to parents 
of defectively minded children or delinquents, and other free 
and public lectures in mental hygiene would be provided. 
In setting aside his fund the donor remarked, “* the poor think 
that if they had wealth they would be happy, but the rich know 
differently, for with more cares there is less happiness.” 
Professor Garrett’s plan does not seem to be inconsistent with 
the spirit of the benefaction. 

New York, Wednesday, March 26th. Ivy LEE. 
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The League of Nations 


Memories of Lord 


Tue fact that the Secretary-General and Deputy Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations should have made the 
journey from Geneva to attend the Memorial Service to Lord 
Balfour at Westminster Abbey is notable testimony to the 
‘place that the leader of the British Delegation at the first 
three meetings of the Assembly holds in the history of the 
League. 

. That history is still short enough, but even after ten years 
the League of Nations has taken its place as so essential a 
factor in the mechanism of international relations that the 
doubts and difficulties of its early days have been a little 
forgotten, and forgotten with them, perhaps, the services 
rendered by the men from different countries who set the 
nascent body on its feet, saved it by their wisdom from mis- 
takes and fortified it by their faith against detractors. 

Among those to whom the League owes that debt Lord Balfour 
was conspicuous. The First Assembly of the League in 1920 
‘numbered few figures of international repute. Among those 
few the leader of the British Delegation was incomparably the 
most distinguished. He was one of the veterans of the 
Assembly in years and no one could approach him in the 
importance of the national and international services he had 
rendered. With Germany still absent and Italy not impres- 
sively represented the British and French Delegations 
dominated the Assembly. Lord Balfour and M. Léon Bourgeois, 
another veteran with an honourable record in one particular 
‘field, naturally took the lead. Benes claims mention too, 
but his sun was just rising while theirs were, of necessity, 

beginning to set. 

Lord Balfour's appointment to Geneva awakened some 
doubts in the first instance. He had, it is true, been Foreign 
Minister for a time, but it was during the War, when foreign 
affairs eut their own channels and brooked little direction 
from anyone. He had had no part at the Peace Conference 
in shaping the Covenant. He held only a sinecure office in 
the Cabinet. And the question whether he really believed 
in the League of Nations rose inevitably to many lips. 

Iam not sure whether the First Assembly and the various 
Council meetings which Lord Balfour had attended before 
then as British delegate supplied a completely satisfying 
answer to that question. Any public duty that he had to 
discharge was invariably discharged conscientiously and with 
high ability, but what the League needed in its first experi- 
mental years in a profoundly sceptical world was some striking 
demonstration of faith in it by men whose words carried 
weight. To that faith Lord Balfour gave expression at the 
Second Assembly rather than at the First. He had been 
watching the League judicially as wellas taking his active share 
in its labours. Like many younger men, whose minds might 
be expected to be more pliable, he grew steadily and progres- 
sively into the spirit of the League, and increasingly sensible 
of its possibilities. At the First Assembly his principal speech 
was notable for a passage which seemed to imply doubt as to 
the value and wisdom of public discussion. Someone raised 
the question of mandates, and Lord Balfour took the line that 
that question was entrusted to the League Council alone, and 
that the Assembly had no due ground for discussing it, a 
theory which was effectively demolished by the speaker's 
kinsman, Lord Robert Cecil, then sitting in unchartered 
freedom as delegate for South Africa. It was at that Assembly, 
too, that Lord Balfour, in common with M. Bourgeois, suc- 
ceeded in excluding from the statutes of the new Court of 
International Justice a provision by which all suitable cases, 
instead of only those which both parties agreed to refer to it, 
should go automatically to the Court. That decision is being 
slowly and laboriously reversed to-day by a succession of 
individual signatures of the Optional Clause. 

Perhaps by accident, but I think personally by something 
quite other than accident, the Second and Third Assemblies 
revealed a different Lord Balfour. Two passages in his 
speeches in those years I have always remembered—and what 
lodges spontancously in the memory is generally best worth 
recalling. One was an unqualified declaration of faith in the 
League as its Assembly met for the second time at Geneva, 


Balfour at Geneva 


the other, at the Third Assembly, was a necessary warning 
against discouragement, based on a reminder of the unlooked- 
for handicaps the League had had to face. ‘‘ Remember,” said 
the British delegate, “‘ that the founders of the League con- 
ceived that they were setting up a machinery to preserve a 
peace which the founders of the League imagined they had 
established.” The founders of the League were the peace- 
makers at Paris in 1919. If their work had not gone awry 
the League would have had simply to maintain peace in a 
pacified world. Instead of that it was battling for its life in 
a Europe racked still not merely by suspicions and hatreds, 
but by the actual clash of arms. 

To realize that was essential to a just estimate of the League’s 
success and failure. It was a reminder, moreover, that came 
from one who had shown himself by this time a convinced 
believer both in the League’s capacity as well as in its aims, 
A year earlier, at the Second Assembly in 1921, just when such 
an affirmation was most timely, Lord Balfour had passed in 
swift review the work accomplished by the League, as disclosed 
in the report submitted to the Assembly by the Secretary- 
General. The British Delegate, summarized some of these 
achievements and pointed simply to the index of the report— 
the list of the subjects which it dealt with—and he ended his 
speech by inviting any man who read that index to ask himself 
one question—‘ Were the League of Nations abolished to- 
morrow, what body either exists or could be found which 
could do these things ?_ If he asks himself that one question 
I will answer for him that he will get up from the perusal of 
this table of contents a convinced and lifelong supporter of 
our work.” Merely an effective peroratieon ? Perhaps, 
if it stood alone. Perhaps, if private cynicism belied public 
professions. But with Lord Balfour the public and the private 
verdicts on the League were identical. I have heard him at a 
social gathering at Geneva, where a light after-luncheon 
speech from him was looked for, diverge unexpectedly into an 
appreciation, expressed in tones of profound conviction, of 
the bond of comradeship which linked all who found themselves 
united in ‘‘ this greatest of all endeavours for the welfare of 
humanity,” and I remember an appeal, unlooked for and quite 
unrequired by the occasion, to a body of journalists with whom 
he was dining during the Second or Third Assembly to remem- 
ber how high a responsibility they bore in portraying and 
interpreting the League to the world. I recall, too, the eager- 
ness with which, after he had himself ceased to be a delegate, 
he enquired how one of his successors had been impressed by 
Geneva ‘‘ because the atmosphere is so extraordinary that I 
sometimes almost distrust it.” 

But no one who watched Lord Balfour steering the Conven- 
tion on Women and Children to a safe anchorage in the face of 
fierce French attack in 1921—a contest into which he threw 
himself surprisingly and gratuitously, partly out of sheer love 
of forensic battle and partly in defence of a constitutional 
principle which underlay the whole discussion —-or knew what 
unsparing toil the work of the Committee on the Austrian 
Reconstruction Scheme in 1922 involved, will ever suggest 
that Lord Balfour went to Geneva simply to deliver speeches. 
As Chairman of the Austrian Committee the British Delegate 
bore the brunt of the burden involved in carrying through a 
scheme which has done more for the League's prestige in the 
economic field than any other it has ever taken up, and when 
the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, rose in the Assembly with 
his historic ejaculation, ‘* Thank God we can say to-day the 
League of Nations has not failed us,” it was at Lord Balfour's 
door more than at any other that the tribute was laid. 

Reminiscences are not judgments. They only help to 
provide the material for judgments. What Lord Balfour did 
for the League of Nations cannot be precisely estimated or 
accurately measured. Nor what the League of Nations did 
for him. His international career began at the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878 and ended at Geneva in the third decade of the 
twentieth century. No one recognized more fully than Lord 
Balfour himself how auspicious for the world had been the 
transition from the diplomatic methods of his youth to those 
of his closing years. Ii. Witson Harris, 
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Country Life 


CLosE SEASONS. 

Certain incidents of observation during this spring have 
made me feel more acutely than ever before that we need a 
thorough reform of the dates of the close seasons. Let me 
take the animals concerned one by one. Among the earliest 
of nesting birds are the ducks. Indeed, they often produce 
a brood so early that they have the utmost difficulty to 
feed them in wintry conditions and in the hungry weeks 
preceding spring. We recognize this earliness in the duck by 
ending the close season on August Ist. On what principle, 
then, do we continue the open season into March after the 
date when much later breeders are sacrosanct ? The majority 
of sportsmen are inclined to think that February Ist is too 
late for beginning the close season for partridges ; and the 
best of them in practice do not dream of shooting the birds 
after pairing, though that has begun in early January. They 
are right; but, as the partridge breeds two months later 
than the duck, all this gives an a@ fortiori argument for 
protecting the duck. 


Younc MamMMALs. 

As to hares—in the Home Counties the earlier leverets 
were born this year, in the first week of March. Coursing 
did not end till mid-March, when every doe that was still likely 
to breed was heavy with young. Harriers and beagles do 
not, as a rule, fix an official date for the end of the season ; 
but most packs continue to hunt for a good many weeks 
after hares should be protected, if they are ever to be 
protected. It is sometimes argued that the huntsman is 
so sharp eyed and humane that he can and does prevent a 
heavy doe being hunted. It is rarely true. Rabbits, of 
course, breed in most months. They are vermin and must 
be reduced in number; and in some cases hares are so 
destructive that they must be regarded as rabbits and shot. 
But hunting for sport is another question. It is essential to 
the very definition of sport that Nature’s dates should be 
observed, that we should not hunt the pregnant mammal 
or shoot the nesting bird. Nothing would be easier than to 
make out a scientific list of the normal dates when mammals 
conceive and birds pair and, when that was done, fixing the 
close season to suit this naturalists’ calendar. 


* * * % 


In the case of the otter the dates are peculiary contra- 
dictory. The favourite hunting season almost coincides 
with the breeding season. Doubtless otter are vermin ; 
and now that fishing sites are sold at prices per foot that 
compare with suburban building sites they are often regarded 
as particularly vicious vermin. Personally, I hold that 
they are of actual advantage on a trout stream. They kill 
diseased fish and keep down the eels which are peculiarly 
destructive of the food of the fish. Few things pleased 
me more than to hear of a Westmorland water-warden 
who cultivated otters for these very reasons; and went 
so far as to provide them with semi-artificial holts. But, 
whether they are friend or foe of the fisherman, there is no 
good reason in the world why they should be harried just 
before and just after the young are born. Parliament is 
continually discussing bills for the Protection of Birds (the 
new Scottish Bill is one of the best). We also need a wider 
bill for readjusting the dates of the close seasons for animals 
of all kinds, except a few specially mentioned on an index 
expurgatorius. 

* 
FLOWERS IN CHURCHES. 

The Principal of Somerville has been raising a protest against 
the abuse of floral decoration in Churches at Easter. Flaccid 
and fading flowers tied up in pitiful bunches to waterless 
brackets are certainly not a fit symbol of ‘‘ resurgent Easter- 
tide.” In one remote village the church was decorated 
yearly with wild daffodils, always supplied by an old woman. 
She had no garden to speak of and no wild daffodils grew 
within the parish ; and it was long before the source of her 
gift of flowers was traced. She journeyed to an open grove 
—the one place where daffodils grew (it had probably once 


been a garden). picked every flower in bud and slowly brought 
them to blossom in a bath in her bedroom. She was stire 
she was doing pious work. What we want above all—in 
respect of flowers and birds—is a form of education which 
shall persuade the people that a bird or flower in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. The Japanese habit of the artistig 
worship of flowers out of doors is the finer ideal. 


* * * * 


The principle of the conservation of wild flowers may be 
illustrated from modern gardening. The most notable 
change in the art and practice of gardening of late years has 
been the freer use of seeds. I do not mean that herbaceous 
plants or bulbs are going out of fashion—far from it ; but all 
manner of amateur gardeners are discovering that sceds 
provide the simplest and best and cheapest means for multi. 
plying stock, even bulbs and herbaceous plants. For ex. 
ample, the grape hyacinth (of which the light-blue variety 
in one of the spring treasures) grow most readily from seed; 
as will delphiniums. Primroses and primulas, too, are best 
increased by seed. Similarly the majority of wild flowers 
trust chiefly to seed to multiply and renew themselves. 
They are like, one may say, oaks and unlike elms in this 
respect. It is only less important to let the wild flowers seed 
than to let the birds hatch their eggs. 

* * * * 
Woop SAncrvuary. 

Many novels of the day proclaim the naturalist ; but I 
have never read one that showed quite such affectionate, 
faithful and even subtle observation as Wood Sanctuary, 
written in co-operation with her daughter, by ** M. E. Francis ” 
(Mrs. Blundell), who died on the eve of this spring. ‘The inci- 
dent, of the golderest’s nest, the picture of the behaviour of 
two rooks out of a flock, the busyness of the squirrels among 
the fir cones, the very movement of warm and cold currents 
of air in this wood that is as much a part of the story and its 
plot as are the people, carry a quite peculiar appeal and 
poignancy. Mrs. Blundell had just time to correct the proofs 
of this, her forty-ninth book, before she died, may one say, 
like a second St. Francis. Assuredly delight in natural history 
and the scenes of its theatre, is as lasting a quality as mankind 
can claim ; and a ‘“‘ second spring” often interpolated into 
the last period of the winter of life. 


* * * 


A Deap Turvusu. 

The scene of a strangely pathetic story of a Norfolk 
bird-lover is familiar to me. A dying woman lay in bed listen- 
ing day after day with ever enhanced delight to the song of a 
thrush, who perched himself on the end of a fir bough close 
to the bedroom window. He sang early and he sang late, 
with all the zest of returning spring in his throat. By some 
utterly strange coincident fatality the bird must have fallen 
to the ground dead almost at the time when the blinds were 
drawn down in the house. At any rate, he was found dead 
on the lawn the next day. ‘There was no question of the fact 
and no explanation. Nor is there any sign on the plumage 
of the stuffed bird to indicate why he died. 


* * * * 


A New Birp-pox. 

There is still time for gardeners and estate owners to fix 
up bird-boxes, though already the tits are popping in and out 
of certain holes and crevices where they mean to nest ; and a 
number of thrushes, blackbirds and robins have both built and 
laid full clutches. Any receptacle, even, to quote particular 
examples, an old kettle or a rhubarb pot, will make a popular 
nesting site, and ivy will conceal and make attractive the ugliest 
shard. In bird-boxes proper, some peculiarly charming tit- 
homes are now made of coconuts enclosed in their full comple- 
ment of fibre. They are so cut that the entrance hole is 
adorned with eaves and seductively defended from the weather. 
The one trouble is to keep the coconut rigid enough. Birds do 
not enjoy a rocking cradle. It is wise in a garden to cleat 
away all old nests wherever they were. Site values are gener- 
ally high. W. Breach Tuomas. 
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The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville 


Many of these extracts from the hitherto unpublished Diaries 
of Robert Fulke Greville, shortly to be brought out in their entirety 
by Messrs. John Lane under the Editorship of Mr. F. McKno 
Bladon, and now appearing from week to week in the SPECTATOR, 
are of peculiar interest. Of the same blood as the famous 
Victorian gossip-monger, Robert Greville reveals a mind which 
makes a complete contrast to that of his illustrious kinsman. 

Though he was the favourite equerry of George III he remained 
essentially a country gentleman, whose almost religious loyalty 
to the Crown did not apparently preclude compleie indifference 
to the scandals of court life. His devotion to the person of the 
King was intense, no detail of his illness is too small to chronicle, 
and none of the simple pleasures of his sane life appears childish 
in his eyes. He himself is pleased with simple things. 

Last week we selected a description of the distresses of “ the 
cear King.” Our extracts to-day concern the pastimes of 
George III in the days of his sanity. The childish mischief of 
the kind-hearted King, the @eclight which he took in bringing off 
a surprise, in being ‘very troublesome to snug and quiet 
parties,” in finding out about a guest’s wig, &c., fill us with 
a sense of amusement, affection, and contempt. He is so much 
a child that we must like him, so little a King that we cannot 
respect him, 

A SEcRET EXPEDITION. 

His Majesty hinted to Me his Intentions of taking a long 
ride tomorrow, & in consequence of this sudden resolve He 
took Me immediately with Him to his Stables, to give the 
necessary orders for the particular Horses He intended to take 
out. 

By the time His Majesty reached his Stables He had devised 
a Plan, & an outline of his Intended Excursion for tomorrow, 
& for its arrangement He gave the following Orders. 

Some of His Majesty’s Saddle Horses, with two of Mine, 
were to be ready to be sent on to Chalfont St. Giles’s, Karly 
in the Morning by way of Relays. Also four Horses for the 
Queens Landau were to be sent on at the same time as Relays— 
Sir John Dyer Equerry to the Prince of Wales & Coll. Digby 
coming to The Stables at this time, the plan of this long ride 
was communicated to Them, with strict injunctions to them, 
to keep it secret from General Budé. 

At Eight o’Clock went to Chapel, & on prayers being finished 
about half past Eight H:M.ty found his Horses & the Carriages 


waiting— 
He mounted without delay, & We were all off upon our 
Secret Expedition in a moment— The unusual bustle & 


dispatch, soon occupied General Budé’s Attention, & We who 
were in part of the Secret were excessively amused at his early 
perplexities & many guesses— 

After passing Eton it was not long before The General 
rode up to Me, & whispered, that He now knew where The 
King meant to go—To Lord Boston’s at Hedsor near Taplow— 
But soon after having passed the Road which led to it, He was 
instantly abroad again— 

We came next to Cashiobury Park The Earl of Essex’s— 
rode through it, and proceeded on ; when at last after many a 
weary Mile, We arrived at The Grove The Seat of Lord 
Clarendon in Hertfordshire. 

This little playful strategem against the General's comfort, 
succeeded admireably— The Secret was well maintained by 
all, & none enjoyed its variations & success more than His 
Majesty Himself— 

The general embarrassment which such a Visit, so un- 
expectedly made, occasioned at the Grove, was I must own 
another very amusing Incident of the day— The Lady of the 
House quickly appeared, dressed in a Dark Green Silk Gown— 
Curtsying in small, & quick semi circles; Her head at the 
same time gracefully waving, & Her Countenace brightned 
with Smiles, She thus welcomed The Royal Pair, whose first 
request was to see the House, & into every corner of which they 
quickly spread— Lady Clarendon bustled after Them doing 
the honors, describing the Rooms, & shewing the Pictures— 
&e— 

The Queen’s notice was attracted by some small pictures, 
which were immediately announced, as the Histories of Pastor 
Fido—Amintor &c &c— These Pictures & their Histories 





amused Her Majesty, & indeed both were sufficiently ridi- 
culous, as now introduced to Her— 

Other occupations without doors afterwards engaged His 
Majesty’s attention. It was proposed to Their Majesties 
to ride round The Grounds—-The offer was accepted, & all our 
Horses, were after a short rest in the Stables, order’d out again 
on an Extra-duty.— Lady Clarendon on this occasion had 
the honor of driving the Queen in a low four Wheel Phaeton, 
drawn by a little fat long tail Horse, covered with a White 
Net—Lady Charlotte Villiers had the honor of ** half driving ” 
The Princess Royal in a low two Wheel Chaise, drawn by one 
Horse, whose Reins She held while a side Rein was held by a 
Postillion, who appeared to Me to monopolize nearly the whole 
Management. 

The Princess Augusta & Lady Egremont were in a Post 
Chaise— 

The Prince of Wales rode with His Majesty accompanied 
by both Their Suites. 

In the course of this ride through the Grounds, a playful 
circumstance occurr’d. The Horse which Mr. Montague 
(Yeoman Rider to His Majesty) rode, was very ticklish, and 
so much so, that if a Whip touched his hind Quarter, it would 
set Him kicking directly— This propensity was not unknown 
to Many of Us, & in the course of this ride round The Grove, 
the Whip was not unfrequently, & quietly drawn across his 
Quarters— Its Effects were sudden, & annoying to its peaceful 
Rider, who did not often discover the Quarter from whence 
his repose was thus assailed—- Had He discover’d all, He 
might have known, that these hints were from high Authority, 
as none were more active than His Royal Highness was in this 
Mischeif— 

These proceeding’s surprised Mr. George Villiers, a younger 
Son of Lord Clarendon— He longed to ask a question, but 
was diffident among so many merry Strangers. At length He 
fixed on one of more sedate appearance than the rest, & He 
thus accosted Him in gentle Accents 

** Pray Sir do they always hunt that Poor Gentleman so ? 

Sir John Dyer The Gentleman to whom He thus addressed 
Himself, with that dry humour, which is inseperable from 
Him, thus answered Him, with the greatest gravity — 

** No Sir—Only twice a week when the Weather is hot ——— 

Young Villiers eyed Sir John with attention, but from the 
continued gravity of his countenance, left Him, without being 
able to ascertain, whether He was in Joke or Earnest—-— 

Returned to The Grove after viewing The Farm, & well kept 
Piggery. Excellent breakfasts were prepared for all, & Their 
Majesties were welcomed by merry Hand Bells from a neigh- 
bouring Village which by this time had assembled near the 
House— 





” 


Their Majesties now prepared to leave The Grove, on Their 
return to Windsor. His Majesty mounted his Horse, & We 
were quickly in readiness for as hard a ride on our return as 
We had had to this place. 

By a little after three o'Clock We reached The Queen’s 
Lodge from hence, having had a ride, (taken altogether) of 
Fifty Miles The distance between Windsor & The Grove being 
23 Miles, & it is not overcalculation, in fixing a distance of 
four miles, for our ride of an hour & a half in Lord Clarendon’s 
Grounds.— We rode this Twenty Three Miles on our Return 
in Two hours & five Minutes changing Horses at Chalfont 
St. Giles’s included. 

* * * 
A Hor Day. 

I met His Majesty this Morning about 7 o’Clock at his 
Stables— He intimated his Intentions to Me, of taking a gentle 
ride this day, as it was very hot— 

- Our Ride through Eton, extended by Taplow & Cliffden, 
then passing Lord Boston’s at Cliffden, His Majesty & The 
Queen alighted at Dropmore Hill, the Cottage Orné which 
was at this time advertised for Sale by Mr. Christie— It 
belongs to Mr. Scawen late of The Guards—* 

I had heard much of the neatness & Elegance of this Cottage 





* Dropmore Hill with considerable Surrounding Property is now 
become tho distinguished Seat of Lord Grenville—R. F. G. 
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retreat, but I confess myself much disappointed with the 
place, as well as the Situation on an open Common. The 
Rooms were small & very low. We measured the highest & it 
was just Eight feet— 

We found out, that by this sudden Visit We had disturbed 
@ young Lady from her breakfast— She however escaped 
and during our stay I think She was hid in the Garret. We 
did not see Her, but by a Bill she had left on the breakfast 
Table in Her hurry; We discovered that Her Name was 
Dalton, & that She bought Her Tea by the Quarter of a 
Pound— 

I confess these Visits, tho’ flattering & distinguished, are 
often very troublesome, to snug & quiet Parties—yet to say 
the truth the Incidents are often thought very amusing— 

a * * 1% 

ReEvIEW or ADMIRAL PARKER’S FLEET AT THE Nore. 

This Evening I received His Majesty’s commands to be in 
readiness to attend Him on Friday next, on his Expedition 
to see The Fleet at The Nore— 

After some hours stay at Sheerness His Majesty reimbarked 
on board The Augusta & which steered towards Admiral 
Parker’s Fleet some of which had by this time come to an 
Anchor near the Nore, while others were still under sail to that 
Anchorage. 

On the approach of The Augusta The Royal Standard at 
Her Main top-mast Head was saluted by all His Majesty’s 
Ship at anchor at the Nore, & likewise by those who were 
still coming up. This was the most beautiful and animating 
Sight I ever saw ; The Seamen on the yards, loudly cheering 
in extacy, & giving welcome to Their King, from those Ships 
which they had so proudly defended in their late hard fought 
battle, & which at this time bore the many marks of hard 
service. 

Great was the joy around at this glorious Sight—yet with 
regret do I observe it, that the willingness to be pleased, was 
not general. A canker’d spot nourished sulleness & disatis- 
faction in a Corner, & from whence I was sorry to perceive, 
it was spreading where it ought not— 

Even The gay appearance of The Princess Amelia with all 
her colours flying, Her Gallant Crew, shouting from Her 
yards & the most heavy & well served Salute from her batteries, 
could not extort one satisfied expression from that quarter, 
at her having reached Her Port in safety, & escaped from those 
imaginary dangers, which had so lately beset Her. 

The Yatchts on their coming up with The Fleet, with their 
several Attendant Vessels sailed round every Ship in it, & 
distinguished among the rest in the Line appeared The Dolphin 
of 44 Guns which in the Action had gallantly & successfully 
sustained the Attack on Her from several principal Ships in 
the Enemy’s Line. 

The Augusta anchored near Admiral Parkers Flag Ship 
The Fortitude of 74 Guns—& His Majesty then dined— 

In the Evening His Majesty went on board The Fortitude, & 
was received on the Deck of that Ship with every mark of 
ceremony & high respect— 

The Officers of The Fleet were assembled on board The 
Fortiiude on this Occasion—These were presented to His 
Majesty on the Quarter Deck & had the honor of kissing his 
hand. 

The manner, and awkward Shyness of some of these gallant 
Men, unused to ceremonials of this nature, might possibly at 
another time, have occasioned somewhat of Mirth, perhaps 
of ridicule, but on an occasion like this, such ill-timed levity 
was unpardonable. I hope it was not so fully seen as I saw 
it—I was hurt at the moment, & shall ever be so, when 
I recollect the circumstance. 

Awkward or uncouth as some might have appeared, I 
thought them, Men more distinguished, & more deserving of 
their country’s thanks, than that Person who was now so 
mal a propos, indulging his natural turn for Satire on Them, & 
extending his subsequent comments in the same strain to 
The Prince afterwards. 

From an attention too eager to whatever came from this 
Quarter, I was sorry to think, that prejudices might be 
established against that valueable profession, whose Services 
could best maintain the safety of this Country, & render his 
future Crown permanently glorious. 

That Men should be thus willingly Mischeivous, is beyond 
My comprehension. 


Lorp Lorutan’s WIG. 

On again approaching The Fleet under Admiral Parker, 
They took Ieave of His Majesty by a general Salute, with 
Yards Manned, & every throat strained in loudest acclama- 
tions. 

The Yatchts now bent their course for The River from The 
Nore, & this night they again Anchored in Leigh Roads, under 
the protection of The Greenwich Man of War. 

This Evening Sir Joseph Banks & My Brother (who had still 
kept company in Mr. Shuttleworth’s Yatcht) had the honor 
of being invited on board The Pss. Augusta by His Majesty. 

The Sea at night bore a very uncommonly luminous appear- 
ance, & flashed with every oar which struck it— This appear- 
ance by no means uncommon, became subject of observation, & 
of conversation, & Sir Joseph by a small close net, took up 
many of those luminous little cirenlar substances, in appearance 
diminutive Jelly fish, which stuck to it, whenever it was let 
down in the Water; & by putting these in a goblet of pure 
Water, good opportunity was obtained, of seeing the formation 
of these little substances, Which in numberless shoals, give 
this extraordinary appearance in the Water, & whose bright- 
ness is equal to that of the Glow worm, & Fire Fiy tribes— 

After His Majesty had retired to His Cabin, He frequently 
open’d his door, & looked into our Cabin, just as We were 
preparing for our Cots. He however at this time said Nothing, 
but it seem’d to indicate, that He had something in view— 

At last His Majesty called Me into his Cabin, & told Me, 
He was curious to know what Lord Lothian did at night with 
his carefully arranged Wig, & his long thick Pig tail—& how 
these were disposed of— 

I inform’d Him, that His Lordship had the patience every 
night to go through the full arrangement of Curls &c as others 
with fine heads of Hair did—& that He slept with the Wig & 
long Pig tail, to make Colonel Townsend & Me Believe, that 
He wore his own Hair— » 

Lord Lothian who had observed that The King had appeared 
to be desireous of finding something out, became suspicious 
that He was the object, He therefore on My being called 
in listened at the Door of H. M.ys Cabin—& He then heard 
the King’s question to Me, & He heard Me tell The King, what 
He wanted to know— 

Lord Lothian immediately on hearing My Answer, said in a 
loud Voice from without ‘ It is all true Sir—” 

The King was much diverted with the detail, & afterwards 
joked His Lordship very pleasantly, tho’ He was a little sore 
for some time, at this discovery— 

* * * * 
Tur Prince or WALES. 

His Majesty observed to Me, that He did not think The 
Prince of Wales liked the expedition— It grieved Me to hear 
Him say so, but circumstances had been too palpable, not to 
have perceived as much. 

I was silent on his remark—perhaps it might have been less 
prudent, than wrong, to have told Him My own opinion—but 
I said nothing—I regrett’d however, that He had Himself 
made some of those Observations, that I had, for these indeed 
had not been disguised — 

At Five o’Clock His Majesty’s Post Chaise appeared at 
Erith, & with My Coach. Immediately He quitted The Augusta 
& stepped into his Chaise, commanding Me to join Him to- 
morrow at Windsor— 

Without delay Lord Lothian, Colonel Townsend & Myself 
got into our Coach, & arrived in Town entertained with 
His Lordship’s satire on many, & his abuse of almost every 
thing which had occurred, from the beginning to the end of 
this expedition— Lord Lothian among others made this 
Observation to Me, ‘‘ Mark you my words—The Prince has 
been kept out too long, & He will in future be disgusted— ” 
I replied that I should be truely sorry, that any thing should 
disgust Him with so honorable a profession, but that I hoped 
every body who wished Him well, would fix the value of it, 
on his Mind. 

We all arrived at My Brother's House in St. James’s Square 
from whence My Party spread to Their own homes— 


[These extracts wil! be continued in our next two issues.] 
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Letters to 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—The question has been asked in your columns what 
the British Government has done to better the position of 
the untouchables during 200 years of British rule. The answer 
given by Sir Charles Spencer may be supplemented by the 
testimony of an Indian witness who spoke with high authority» 
namely, the late Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, Maharaja of Kolha- 
pore, that remarkable ruling prince, whose lifelong labours and 
sacrifices made his name a household word among the non- 
Brahmin masses of Southern India. 

Addressing the Nasik untouchables in April, 1920, His 
Highness—himself a man of high caste—told them that 
“the most important condition on which your social uplift 
depends is the stability of British Raj in India. The British 
nation is the source of those elevating principles of equality, 
liberty and fraternity from which you have been carrying on 
your struggle against your own countrymen. Familiarity 
has made us unconscious of the importance of the British 
power in India, but the War has set us in right mood, and 
we have now come to know what a vital condition the British 
people are in our well-being.” 

The ‘‘ Memoirs” of the late Maharaja by A. B. Lathe, 
from which I have quoted, will repay study by all who wish 
to understand the modern reform movements, religious, 
social and political, among the depressed classes and their 
important bearing on the present situation in India.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Stuart M. FRASER. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Sir Charles Spencer, asks :—‘‘ Is 
there any evidence of the peasantry of India having been 
more virile at any previous time in history ? ” 

There is certainly no scrap of evidence to show that they 
have been less virile than they are to-day as the following 
very appalling figures prove. 

Take Bengal: Dr. C. A. Bentley, the Director of Health, 
states in his report for 1927-28 :— 

“1,500,000 people are dying every year in Bengal alone. On an 
average 750,000 children under fifteen years of age die every year— 
about fifty per cent. of the total deaths. Twenty-five per cent. 
of the mortality is due to preventible diseases. ‘The present 
peasantry of Bengal are in a very large proportion taking to a 
dietary on which even rats could not live for more than five weeks. 
Their vitality is now so undermined by inadequate diet they 
cannot stand the infection of foul diseases. Last year 120,000 
people died of cholera; 350,000 of malaria; 350,000 from tuber- 
culosis; 100,000 of enteric. On an average 55,000 new born 
infants die every year of tetanus.” 

“ Throughout the Province, no less than 500,000 are now 
suffering from tuberculosis.” Dr. Bentley calculates the 
net annual loss to Bengal from the deaths of her boys and 
girls, to be Rs. three crores (say £2,250,000). The Director 
further states : 

“Tf I can only induce the leaders of the people to realize how 
urgent is the need of the people of improving their physical well- 
being, I am sure they will drop everything else and put the health 
of the people above all considerations, &c., &c.” 

Precisely the same is the dreadful story in all the other 
Provinces of India. 

Because of the people’s incapacity to withstand infection, 
no fewer than eleven and a half million perished in India in 
1918, in the brief period of six months. In 1916, Nesfield 
estimated the total deaths in India from ‘ fevers,” exclusive 
of plague and smallpox, at five and a half millions annually, 
and half a million from cholera as far only as it is known. 

Indeed, cholera is always epidemic in certain parts, and 
about once in five years it is pandemic (consider what all 
this means in funeral expenses alone). The land of India 
has to support to-day a population which, according to Sir 
William Vincent, exceeds that of China. It is over three 
times as great as in the days of Elphinstone. Ninety per 
cent. of the people live on the land, and the Ryot’s method 
of cultivating his land is about the same to-day as it was in 
the days of Chandra-gupta, and thereby loses 500 crores 
annually. I would like to know at what period in India’s 
history her children were less virile than they are to-day. 
I do not think Sir Charles Spencer can produce a scrap of 
evidence, having regard to the above facts and figures. 





the Editor 


To turn to another subject, I have recently received a letter 
from Mahatma Gandhi which may interest readers of the 
Spectator. I wrote to him about a statement made in the 
Assembly some time ago by Pundit Motilal Nehru in reply 
to a question put by Sir George Rainy. 

The Pundit said that under the Nehru Constitution only 
** nationalists could do business lawfully in India.” I asked 
the Mahatma to tell me how to reconcile the words used by 
the Pundit in his ‘‘ Report ” with those in his reply in “ the 
Assembly.” Mr. Gandhi wrote to me “ asa friend to a friend ” 
—from his ashram at Sabarmati : 


“IT have not seen the full text of Pundit Motilal Nehru’s reply 
in the Assembly, and I think that the enquiry should be addressed 
to the Pundit himself and not tome. But I can give you my own 
opinion upon the question for whatever it may be worth. In 
any constitution that I could endorse, I should certainly be against 
the confiscation of the legitimate rights of any community. 

‘*I would, however, put stress upon the word ‘ legitimate.’ 
There are many pee enjoyed by those who belong to the 
ruling race which have not been legitimately earned. If, therefore, 
I had my way, I should most decidedly examine every such 

rivilege and those which are discovered not to have been 
legitimately obtained should be taken away.” 

That was the Mahatma’s “ reply ” and it was not satis« 
factory, and I told him so. He has since declared that in 
any “* constitution ” that he could endorse there would have 
to be the power “ to repudiate debt.” In the Spectator’s 
words : 


“the British Government ... have announced... that they 
have no intention of allowing a situation to arise in India in which 
repudiation of debt would be possible.” 

A word more about the Mahatma’s “ plan of campaign.” 
He believes that, because his efforts at ‘* civil disobedience ” 
were crowned with success in South Africa first, and then in 
Champaran, Motihari, and Bardoli in India—they are bound 
to prove effective on this occasion also. 

It is conveniently forgotten that the object with which 
‘“‘ civil disobedience ” was practised in these places was the 
removal of certain definite grievances, and all these were 
removed by the constituted government of the land. 

The aim of the present ‘* campaign,” is not the removal of 
any particular grievance, but that of the Government itself— 
a different proposition altogether. Meanwhile, thanks to 
the Mahatma’s passion to have everything under his own 
thumb, his “guns” have been spiked already. Thus 
Mr. S. C. Bose’s organ Liberty angrily declares : 

“the war of Independence should not be undertaken by a few 
scattered groups of old-no-changers, who, whatever be their 
qualifications, cannot certainly claim to represent the entire 
nation.” 

Which I am sure our faint hearts at home will agree is an 
unkind reference to the Congress Working Committee which 
has just vested Mr. Gandhi with full ‘* dictatorial powers.” 

Poona, India. Js. BD &. 


THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF 
ORDINANDS 


[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Neither Earl Grey nor the Principal of Brasenose 
really meets my point. Earl Grey tells us that under the 
Sponsor Scheme—which is not the only scheme of the kind, 
but is certainly the one appealed for in the letters which 
attracted my attention—a young man who changes his mind 
js not required to repay the moneys he has received. That is 
a point in favour of the Sponsor Scheme of which I was 
unaware. But I thought I had made it clear that I regarded 
the matter of repayment as comparatively unimportant. I 
asked a definite question: ‘* Are the recipients of ordinands’ 
grants always told that the grant will be continued if they change 
their minds about the purpose for which the grants are intended ? ” 
“That question has not been answered. Suppose that a 
man changes mid-way in his university career. Will the 
scholarship be continued ? And are steps taken to inform 
him of this at the outset? In the youthful enthusiasm 
with which he accepts the means of fulfilling his boyhood’s 
ideal he will not be likely to ask questions—a change of 
purpose or of faith seems impossible to him then. But if 
he is not told, and a change comes, the scholarship will be 
to him a deadly temptation—at the best spoiling his peace 
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of mind, and at the worst searing his conscience. The very 
care with which the candidates are selected makes this moral 
difficulty all the more serious, for it means that they will 
usually be men of highly sensitive conscience—not men for 
whom one profession is as good as another, but men to whom 
a change of faith or purpose may be as a dividing asunder of 
the joints and marrow. And the temptation presented by 
the money is all the more insidious (as readers of Middlemarch 
will appreciate) because it is not a temptation to do something, 
but to refrain from doing. The money will be secured not 
by a false declaration, but by keeping quiet. Perhaps 
Earl Grey will tell us that all the cases of changed purpose 
have, in fact, occurred at the end of the university period. 
But how can anyone know this? The declaration of change 
may come then, and come from one whose integrity has been 
tainted by long months of silence that was against his 
conscience. 

If my question can be answered in the affirmative, the main 
burden of my charge falls to the ground. If it cannot, I 
still maintain that these schemes are demoralizing. I would 
appeal against them to the wisdom of the old law of the 
Church which does not attach emolument to belief before the 
age of twenty-three, when the university period is over and 
a man may be expected to know himself. 

Earl Grey asks two questions. To the first, which 
concerns the understaffing of the Church, I have no answer 
to give. I must stick to my last—the welfare of nder- 
graduates. But I feel sure Karl Grey would agree with me 
that, if I am right in thinking these scholarships morally 
corrupting, the needs of the Church, however great, ought 
not to be met by such means. 

The second question is: ‘* At a time when seventy-five per 
cent. of the undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge would 
not be there were it not for assistance from some outside source, 
is it reasonable for the Church to expect that all the young men 
who are fitted for the ministry, and desire to enter it, should be 
able to pay without assistance for a course of education that is 
prolonged beyond the normal ?” 

To this the only possible answer is “‘ No.” But, then, 
nobody does expect it. Earl Grey’s question would, I 
submit, be relevant only if the seventy-five per cent.—I 
do not pledge myself for the accuracy of the figure—were 
bound not to enter the ministry. In fact, the great mass of 
scholarships of all kinds is open to all without any restriction 
as to their fsture profession. The only considerable 
exception is the grants for future teachers (which I considez 
almost as objectionable as grants for ordinands), and, after 
all, teaching is not irreconcilable with ordination. 

The Principal of Brasenose ends his letter with the plea 
that many of the young men who want to be ordained cannot 
fulfil their purpose if funds are not forthcoming. But, then, 
surely the considered purpose of the man who has changed 
his mind is at least as well worth helping as the generous 
impulse of boyhood. By all means let us increase the number 
of scholarships and enhance the freedom of poor lads to 
become what it is in them to be. But do not let us cramp 
their freedom by allowing them for a moment to suppose 
that the grant may cease if their faith or their purpose in 
life changes. If anyone was to ask money for scholarships 
which were to be limited to those who promised that they 
would not get ordained, we should be told at once that that 
was an outrageous infringement of liberty. Yet actually 
such scholarships would allow greater liberty than scholarships 
for ordinands, for all professions except one would be open. 
—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD LENNARD. 

Lower Heyford, Banbury. 


[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 
Sir,—Mr. Lennard’s criticism as to the possibility of an 
ordinand in training changing his mind and no longer desiring 
to seek Orders appears to have becn duly met by Earl Grey, 
but, if I may say so, there is another and even graver danger ; 
I allude to the type of men to be recruited. 

Earl Grey says the selectors’ indispensable conditions are 
(1) real persistence; (2) a very strong sense of vocation. 
Without these qualifications the Sponsor Scheme rejects an 
applicant. I would have added a third requirement (only I 
would have placed it fizst)—a strong personality and marked 
ability for self-expression especially in public speaking. 


Bearing in mind that it is the function of the clergy to be 
leaders of men, it seems not unnatural to require that a candi- 
date should be unmistakably of the leader type. It is in just 
this respect that failure has so often occurred. The vast 
majority of the clergy are veritable Nathaniels and must be 
respected as such, but it is one thing to be guileless, and deeply 
in earnest, and quite another to be endowed with those powers 
which qualify a man to lead others. People deplore the falling 
away from the practice of religion, but is not this largely due 
not to the indifference of the masses of the people, but to the 
mediocrity of their appointed leaders and their inability to 
gain either the attendance or attention of the bulk of their 
parishioners ? 

The Bishop of Durham refers to the Church of England as 
being allowed to peter out for want of ministers, but ought he 
not have said the right kind of ministers? Here is the 
danger. Faced with an undoubted shortage we must beware 
lest a sort of spiritual press gang gets to work, and at no time 
is the old prayer that the Church should not lay hands sud- 
denly on any man more appropriate than at present. 

The Bishop of Southwark recently recommended that a 
sense of vocation should be roused in the diocese. Now this 
may result in a number of well-intentioned, fairly well-educated 
and otherwise blameless-living young men being canvassed. 
The sense of vocation is detected, or is thought to be, and a 
start towards ordination is made. But at what stage is it 
considered, Is this man of the leader type? Has. he a com- 
pelling personality ? Is he ever likely to preach so as to attract? 
And what if the answers to these questions are doubtful ? 

From experience one cannot believe that any man who 
clearly had no gift for public speaking would be disqualified. 
Preaching of recent years has sunk to a low level, and one 
hears even from the clergy the remark that ‘‘ it is not sermons 
that are wanted, it is the Mass that matters.’ The idea of 
depreciating the value of preaching seems most fallacious, 
and there is no doubt whatever that its neglect and the falling 
off in church attendance are directly related.—I am, Sir, &c 

P. H. C. PRENTICE. 

1 Wishwell Road, Streatham Common. 


INDUSTRIAL SECRETIVENESS AS A BAR TO 
EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—We know that the British Commonwealth is now 
passing through one of the greatest crises in its history, and 
the fact that it is an economic one makes it the more vital that 
it should emerge from it with complete success. Anything 
less than complete success means decadence and disaster. 
Britain is no longer the workshop of the world, nor is she the 
greatest manufacturer, that position having passed very defi- 
nitely to the United States. Britain is fighting a magnificent 
battle to pay off an immense debt, which is not really hers. 
Some may think her stand quixotic, but it is certainly, to the 
last degree, honourable. For this, and other reasons, she has 
immense goodwill abroad, particularly among her daughter: 
nations. 

In North America there is a geological formation of vast 
area, often referred to as the “ Laurentian Shield.” It is one 
of the greatest storehouses of mineral wealth in the world. 
Of this area 95 per cent. is in Canada and 5 per cent. in the 
United States, and the minerals which the United States has 
extracted from its small share are to be counted by thousands 
of millions of tons. Coupled with this Laurentian Shield are 
Canada’s vast possibilities of hydro-electric power. Canada 
is known to have a capacity, which, with storage-basins for 
regulating the flow, would easily reach 41 millions of horse- 
power. Already she stands second only to the U.S.A. in 
turbine horse-power installation. On a per capita basis she 
has about five times the installation of the United States. 
Because of these and other reasons conservative economists 
believe that Canada is destined to contain one, if not two, of 
the greatest industrial areas of the world. In the achievement 
of this, Canadians, of both languages, would prefer the help 
of British brains and capital. There is a big opportunity 
for the great financial and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain to develop the latent possibilities of Canada and the 
other Dominions. 

Can the manufacturers in Great Britain rise to the occasion 
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and do their part.? I have come across one Canadian manu- 
facturer who, because of treatment received by him from 
manufacturers in Britain, is of opinion that the majority of 
them have not got the necessary progressiveness, foresight or 
co-operative spirit to take the lead in such a great movement. 
He is a man in his prime, of the deepest loyalty to the British 
Flag, and served in the Air Force in France. He is the pre- 
sident of one of the most up-to-date and most prosperous 
manufacturing concerns in Canada. Its capital is $2,500,000. 
He went on a visit to Britain last year but one, armed with 
numerous and influential letters of inituduction, with the idea 
of interviewing British manufacturers in his own lines and 
seeing their works, with a view to arranging as much co- 
operation as possible between them and Canadian 
manufacturers. 

He was prepared to exchange ideas, to make contracts, to 
plan joint sales-campaigns, and to work in the closest harmony 
with manufacturers in the Old Country. His intention was 
to help forward the trade of the British Commonwealth, and 
especially that of Britain and Canada. With few exceptions 
his experiences were most unfortunate, and he was cold- 
shouldered. Despite his introductions, his usual experience 
was to be refused access to the works, because those who had 
the authority to allow him to view them were away, and 
would not be back for some time. As he told me about the 
uniform secrecy regarding the interiors of their works, he 
laughed and asked, ‘‘ What had they all to hide which I 
could have found out by a walk through their plants ? ” 
Now it is the custom in Canada and the U.S.A. to welcome 
the inspection of plants by duly accredited persons. Any man, 
such as my friend, has only to present his card during business 
hours at any works in his line in the United States which I 
would remind my readers is a foreign country to a Canadian, 
for him to be admitted readily by the senior official in charge, 
- and to be shown over with the utmost courtesy. If they have 
any secret departments, they are simply passed by. 

The worst impression my friend got, however, was that 
British manufacturers in the older industries were content 
so long as they received sufficient income from their businesses 
to allow of their imitating the ways of the landed gentry. But 
he specifically exempted the motor car, radio, aeroplane and 
other newer industries from this charge. He summed up the 
situation with the following words: ‘“* When I went to 
Britain, it was the Empire first and Canada second, but I saw 
that the British manufacturers were too busy trying to carry 
on their own business in their own insular way to care what 
happened to Canada and other parts of the Empire. I saw 
that in the future it must be Canada first and the Empire 
second.” Unfortunately, his is not the only case. If this 
effect has been produced on men of undoubted loyalty, what 
has been the effect on men whose loyalty has halted between 
two opinions ? Whether this attitude of British manufacturers 
is general or not one cannot say. I would like to find that these 
unfortunate experiences were exceptional, but even as excep- 
tions they are harmful enough, and I am afraid that they are 
not exceptions. 

The stand taken”*up by men such as my friend, to which 
I humbly subscribe, is that British manufacturers throughout 
the British Commonwealth, and especially in Britain, must 
realize that, just as in the crisis of the World War men were 
prepared to sacrifice themselves and die for the Empire and 
all for which it stands, so it is their duty in the crisis of this 
great Economic World War to do their utmost to save the 
Empire and its ideals. This is no time for British manufac- 
turers to be cold or distant to their fellow-citizens from other 
parts of the Empire, or to be neglectful of the possibilities of 
Empire trade, or to ignore the ambitions and aspirations of 
the peoples of the Dominions, which, coupled with the tre- 
mendous natural resources they possess, will undoubtedly 
make the Dominions’ total of manufactured goods exceed 
that of the Motherland within a few years. 

A Canadian works-manager told me that in a certain Cana- 
dian town, which has upwards of a hundred branch factories 
from the U.S.A. and Britain, it is the rule for the American to 
have excellent organization and good costing systems, and for 
the British to have poor organization and costing systems. 
He told me that as a rule the American businesses are extending 
and the British standing still. The Americans put in Cana- 
dian managers, whilst in many cases the British send out men 


apparently appointed because of their family connexions, who 
wait for the trade to come to them. 

May I close with the following quotation from “* H. N. M.,” 
writing in McLean’s Magazine of October 15th, 1929, on 
Inter-Empire Trade: ‘‘ What is needed more than anything 
else is a trade conference at which Canadians, talking as 
business-men to business-men, can impress the British manu- 
facturer with the fact that Canada’s future must be built upon 
the manufacture of her raw materials here (in Canada), and 
the sale of those manufactures in the markets of the world.” 

My friend who had the unfortunate experience in Britain 
has read over this letter and considers it a fair statement.—I 
am, Sir, &e., R. R. THompson. 

487 Argyle Avenue, Westmount, P.Q., Canada. 


[We fear there is much truth in Professor Thompson’s 
remarks on the subject of the secretiveness of some British 
manufacturers. A few weeks ago we heard from an unim- 
peachable source that one difficulty in seeking to work out 
a scheme of rationalization in a certain British industry was 
the great suspicion with which local manufacturers regarded 
their rivals. In studying business conditions in the United 
States and Canada nothing has struck us more than the readi- 
ness of the heads of leading concerns to throw open their 
doors and to invite inspection of their works and the methods 
employed. The progressive transatlantic manufacturer knows 
that he is well able to face the competition of his rivals and 
that he stands to gain more than he will lose by the policy of 
this ‘** open door.” —Eb. Spectator.]} 


THE OLD TOWN—A FOLK MUSEUM 
[To the Editor of the SpeEcTatoR.] 
Str,—I am prompted to these reflections by two incidents, 
widely separated in time and distance. 

In the first place, when I was in Budapest, I went 
to an auction and bid up to about £100 for a very beautiful 
silver cup of Transylvanian work of about 1600. Unhappily 
the curators of the Kunstgewerbe Museum were on the 
watch and made a rich Jew bid £120, and I desisted. I 
used to go occasionally to look at the cup enthroned in a 
special case all by itself, and one day a good friend of mine 
came up and said: “ Yes, I am sorry you did not get that 
cup: I think museums are like mausoleums: beautiful 
objects come in here and are preserved with as much care 
as we can give, but they are no longer fondled by the loving 
hand of a possessor who understands their value and their 
charm, and who probably only shows them to real connoisseurs. 
Here they stand in a crowd, and the vulgar eye passes over 
them, dull and without comprehension. Yes, I wish you 
had had that cup.” 

I was immensely struck by this remark, coming as it did 
from a very experienced museum director, and it has always 
stuck in my mind. 

I now pass to the pleasant little town of Aarhus in Jutland, 
which has grown enormously of late years and consequently 
been almost rebuilt. The charming old-fashioned houses 
were fast disappearing when one, Peter Holm, came to the 
front. He induced the Municipality to set aside a fairly 
large piece of ground, and he then set to work to collect — 
houses. He began with a peculiarly fine specimen which I 
believe had been built about 1500 for the then Burgermeister. 
He was lucky enough to find an inventory of its contents 
in the will of the owner, and he then set to work to replace 
in each room the very objects specified in that document. 
He was able thus to refit some three or four rooms exactly 
as they had been at that time. There was sufficient proof 
of succeeding generations and change of taste, and, most 
fortunately, the family had evidently redone the house 
room by room (and a good deal of the furniture was bought 
with the house), and Mr. Holm proceeded to furnish and 
decorate the remaining rooms in the succeeding styles at 
intervals of about fifty years, coming down even to Victorian 
times. The courtyard, of course, remained practically the 
same so long as horses and carriages still existed, but he 
had taken care to leave in the covered entry a charming 
old carriage of about 1750, with the harness arranged with 
sedulous carelessness as if the horses had only just been 
taken out. 

With unremitting zeal he continued to collect houses, 
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grouping them with admirable taste into “‘ Den gamle By,” 
The Old Town, and filling them with every kind of object 
pertaining to the date of the house. Furniture, clothes 
and dresses, embroideries, china, cutlery, stoves, curtains, 
everything is most carefully placed according to periods. 
The old stoves here are most interesting and often very fine. 

I know one place where sixty to eighty at least are collected 
together; and here you at once get the ‘“* mausoleum ” 
feeling : there is no life in the things, and only a sheer student 
can derive any satisfaction from the collection. But— 
and this is the point I want to emphasize—everything as 
arranged in the Old Town, down to the merest old candlestick 
or toasting fork, takes on the interest that is inseparable from 
life, and a charm of which the very best museum case is 
devoid. 

They are pulling down so many beautiful old houses all 
over England now, and if it were possible to secure a good 
specimen in an accessible place, I cannot help thinking it 
might make the nucleus of a most delightful English ** Gamle 
By,” bringing to its neighbourhood by degrees a few smaller 
houses down even to a tithe barn with a flail or two and other 
vanished or vanishing tools. One*might thus see how the 
lord of the Manor or even some great courtier lived, and 
pass down the gamut to the butcher and the hind. 

It may be that I am suggesting nothing new, but personally 
I have never come across anything like Holm’s work, and I 
am immensely struck by it.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

British Legation, Copenhagen. Thomas HouLer. 

[We are much interested in Sir Thomas Hohler’s suggestion. 
Surely such a museum might be made to pay, and need 
not be a purely philanthropic institution. It should be 
worth the thought of any public-spirited body—possibly 
a local authority—or person, who would take the matter up. 
We should be interested to hear other opinions.—-Ep. 
Spectator.] 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—I have read with the very deepest interest and appre- 
ciation the symposium under this head which has been 
appearing in your columns for seventeen weeks. To me, 
the outstanding characteristic of the articles, next to their 
deep earnestness and persuasiveness, is the fact that their 
appeal is based, not on the authority of Church or Book or 
Creed, but almost wholly on the natural religious instincts 
and experiences of their readers; and this though almost 
all of the writers are what the man in the street would call 
professional theologians, bound in allegiance to historic 
ereeds. Five or six of them are Anglicans, two are Roman- 
Catholics, two Presbyterians, one a Wesleyan, one a Congre- 
gationalist, two members of the Society of Friends, and 
one, a distinguished German scholar, presumably a Lutheran. 

It is true that the Bishop of Gloucester makes a passing 
reference in his final paragraph to the Persons of the Trinity, 
as Canon Storr, at the end of his article, appears to attribute 
some degree of authorship of the Bible to the Deity, and 
that Mr. Algar Thorold assumes throughout his article the 
doctrine of the Incarnation ; though the Benedictine Abbot 
Butler discusses Mysticism without a single reference to the 
authority of his Church. But with these exceptions, so far 
as I have been able to detect, the Faith that this symposium 
has defended has been the simplest possible Theism-——faith 
in the existence and love of God, our Father, and in His 
accessibility to His children and His readiness to help and 
guide them, here and hereafter, the moment they seek that 
help and guidance. 

The phrase * Christianity teaches—” occurs repeatedly, 
it is true, for this, of course, is just what Jesus taught ; but 
throvghout it is the teaching of Jesus, and not any teaching 
about Jesus, that is implied by the phrase, a teaching that 
meets acceptance far outside the widest Christian ranks, 
being in its essence the common Faith of the great religions 
of the world. 

And this Theism, unhampered by dogma in the narrower 
sense of the word, is able to meet the enemy, materialism, 
fearlessly and triumphantly, taking science itself as its ally, 
whether in regard to matter or to mind. It is the Faith for 
our time, and for all time, which has always triumphed and 
always will triumph in the face of apparent eclipse. 


To some of us this fact that religion is one brings no 
surprise. But to those who regarded religion as a battle 
ground of clashing sects and rival theologies it must bring 
amazement. And to all of us it must bring heart-searching, 
If we are so fundamentally agreed, why are we separated 
into scores of sectarian camps? Why is the Church of 
Christ—why is the Church of God—divided ? Why is 
religious fellowship not based on the fundamental things 
that unite, instead of on the accidental things that divide 
us ? What adequate ground can there possibly be for the 
maintenance and preservation of distinctions which have 
lost their meaning ? 

Do these sixteen mean what they say when they present 
this as the Faith they would defend, or are they mocking 
us with the polite pretence of a common faith, preferring 
in reality warring dogmas and church politics as the true 
basis of Church life? Why may not the Churches of the 
Creeds give place here and now, if these writers mean whet 
they say, to the One Church of God ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

14 Howick Place, Westminster. Gro. G. ARMSTRONG, 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN ALBANIA 
| To the Editor of the Specraton.| 

Sir,—Perhaps some of your many humanitarian readers may 
be interested in what is being done for animals by the Govern- 
ment of Albania. In 1928 Mrs. Violet Wood, Sceretary of the 
Council of Justice to Animals, paid a short visit to the country, 
and I went with her. An Animal Protection Society was 
founded in Tirana, and a Dispensary opened, stocked with 
drugs by the Council, at which the chief Government veterinary 
surgeon most kindly promised to attend. 

Last autumn I went out on my own account, and the 
authorities were extremely kind in giving me every possible 
facility. I gave sixty-eight addresses in Colleges, schools of 
all grades, military schools, to the police, and in prisons ; 
to the school authorities especially I am deeply grateful for 
their sympathy and kindness. 

Most of the animal suffering in Albania— which is very 
great—is due to poverty and ignorance rather than wilful 
cruelty ; the country’s turbulent past has given little oppor- 
tunity for the development of ideas far from universally 
accepted even in England. Apparently I was the first person 
to see in a donkey a beautiful and intelligent creature, and 
everyone laughed when I talked to and fed them: but some 
of the children began to pet them too, and quote sentences 
I had taught them in the schools, so I hope they may come to 
realize the joy of the comradeship of animals. 

The police helped me a great deal, and the prefects and 
mayors of Tirana, Scutari, and Durazzo gave them special 
orders to stop ill-treatment and overloading, both forbidden 
by Albanian law. Most important of all, the Government 
has issued new regulations, one of which orders that all pack- 
animals must be unloaded when standing in the markets ; 
this was being actively carried out by the police when I left 
the country, and will save an enormous amount of needless 
suffering and fatigue. 

This extremely enlightened action of the Albanian Govern- 
ment will meet with much admiration and sympathy in 
England. It is surely unusual for a country which has had 
the ordering of its own affairs for so short a time to concern 
itself with matters that are generally the last care of a long- 
established civilization.—I am, Sir, &e., 

110 Portsdown Road, W.9. IKATHERINE O'LEARY, 


THE PRISON GARDENING ASSOCIATION 
[To the Editor of the Spucrsror.] 

Sir,—The Spectator is always sympathetic to good causes, 
and I should like to tell your readers of a work which is 
being done by the Prison Gardening Association to help 
the inmates of our prisons and Borstal institutes. The work 
was begun in a small way before the War, and the now- 
defunct ** Vacant Land Cultivation Society ” sent its lecturer 
to as many prisons as he had time to visit. In the autumn of 
1928 the National Gardens Guild decided to take the work 
up, and has now thoroughly organized it under the directorship 
of Mr. Gerald Butcher, J.P. 

Whenever possible a local lecturer is employed, to save 
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expenses, and most. of these men and women give their 
services free. Up to the present twenty-two prisons and all 
Borstal institutes have received lectures. At Holloway last 
season, the women’s prison had eighty visits from the lady 
lecturer. The work has the full approval of the Home Office, 
and also of the Governors of the prisons. I have been allowed 
to read a number of letters from Governors who, in every 
case, speak highly of the lecturers sent and desire a continuance 
of the work. 

It is now beyond question that an active interest in horti- 
culture has had a most excellent influence on the prisoners. 
In every prison which has land attached the inmates are 
given practical instruction by the lecturers, and some are 
allowed to spend a certain time in the summer evenings 
working in their plots. It would fill too much space to give 
you stories—attested by chaplains—of reformations worked 
in hardened criminals, following on these lectures, by the 
gentle influence of an awakened love of Nature. In some 
cases boys when leaving Borstal institutes, have gone direct 
into jobs offered them in large gardens by friends ready iv 
help them to make a fresh start. There are openings for men 
in forestry and on the land generally, and the Prison Gardening 
Association tries when possible to send boys and men to work 
on the land after their release, as statistics have shown that 
the criminal class is bred chiefly in overcrowded slum 
conditions. 

The Association could extend its useful influence enormously 
jf it was not so hampered for lack of money. All this good 
work was carried out last year for less than £317. If this 
income were doubled the work could be established in every 
prison in the country. Gifts of surplus plants and bulbs are 
always acceptable. All communications will be acknowledged 
by Mr. Richard Sudell, Hon. Sec., Prison Gardening Association, 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Hampstead, N.W.3. I. E. SETON. 


IRON RAILINGS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—A short time ago a lady from the Western American 
States, who was writing a series of travel books for children 
sent to Ireland for photographs to be used as illustrations ; 
she was particularly anxious to have some views of iron 
gates and railings, explaining that such a relic of mediaevalism 
would be of the greatest interest to the little Californians 
who had never seen anything of the kind in their own country. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., RoBERTA MANSFIELD. 
9 Montrose Terrace, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


THE “BEST” OF ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]| 
Sir,--May I thank you, on behalf of other readers out here, 
as well as myself, for the steady and consistent attitude in 
defence of the rights of animals, shown in your editorial note 
appended to Mr. H. A. Vachell’s letter in your issue of March 
153th? Mr. Vachell’s opinion seems to be that a book should 
only be entrusted to a reviewer who is known to be in sympathy 
with the views of its author, or who, at any rate, can be 
depended upon to refrain from adverse comment on these 
views. 

But is it not the function of a critic to criticize ? And why 
should not that section of the public which deprecates ** blood- 
sports °*-—if Mr. Vachell does not like the name, he must 
remember that still less do many of us like the facts that it 
connotes—be made aware that in The Best of England he 
includes much that they regard with sorrow and regret ? The 
very title of the book challenges such criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pardigon-sur-Mer, Var, France. M. A. Brinsrean, 


TAR-DISTILLATE SPRAYS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—My attention has been called by our Entomological 
Section to an article which appeared in your journal on 
March Ist under the title ‘‘ Country Life” by Sir William 
Beach Thomas. Since the section on winter cleaning contains 
a reference to this Station and contains two important errors 
I hope you will allow me to correct them. First, the new and 
Improved variety of tar-distillate wash is the result of investi- 


gations carried out at the Lorg Ashton Research Station 
and not at East Malling. 


Secondly, whilst we have experimented here with many 
such washes, and agree that they have superseded the old 
caustic wash, and have a very marked cleansing effect upon 
the trees, they are essentially winter washes, and must be 
applied in the dormant season only, i.e., between November 
and February. We anticipate that considerable damage would 
result from spraying in March.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronautp G. Hartrron, Director. 

East Malling Rescarch Station, East Malling, Kent. 


[Sir William Beach Thomas writes: ‘‘ The paragraph was 
published some time after it was written. The intention was 
to emphasize the value of these winter washes and to suggest 
that the last possible date had arrived.””—Eb. Spectator.| 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 

Twenty-five years ago a few people, including myself, made 
an effort to revive the custom of observing Mothering Sunday 
(the fourth Sunday in Lent), a custom which is calculated to 
foster filial affection. The Simnel cake, the old emblem of 
this, is still to be seen in bakers’ shops, although I opine that 
the old-time cake was not so “ rich’ as it is now. ‘The main 
celebration of this day is for children to visit their mothers 
with some kind of offering, or if she is passed away to put 
flowers as tokens of love on her resting place.—J. P. Bacon 
Put.ures, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Cross-EXAMINATION OF EXPERTS. 

The evidence in capital cases is becoming increasingly 
pathological. While not disputing the fairness with which it is 
presented it is true to say that the defence is handicapped in 
so far as no counsel, however brilliant and painstaking, is in 
any way a match for such pathological experts and skilled 
witnesses as, for instance, Sir Bernard Spilsbury. A man’s 
life has always hung by a hair, but never more so than now 
when, weeks after death, the observation of one man of a small 
bruise on the tongue forms the chief plank on which a capital 
prosecution rests, and then in direct conflict with the equally 
skilled testimony for the defence. Would it not be possible to 
have technical expert witnesses cross-examined by men of 
the same standing ? Sir Bernard Spilsbury by Dr. Bronté or 
Professor Smith, and vice versa ?—Davip GutTurig, Torosay 
Castle, Isle of Mull. 

“Tue Mosr Beautirut Istana IN THE Wor.p.” 

Your interesting number of the Spectator dated March 15th 
recalled to my memory Froude’s great tribute to the country in 
one of the most delightful of his Short Studies, ** A Fortnight in 
Kerry,” in which he wrote: “ Ireland is still the most beau- 
tiful island in the world, and the Irish themselves, though 
their temperament is ill-matched with ours, are still the most 
interesting of peoples.” In all essentials the statement is as 
true to-day as when Froude first published it in Fraser's 
Magazine, of which he was then Editor, over sixty years ago, 
—ALBERT J. Brapy, The Rectory, Macroom, Co. Cork. 


JEANNIE DEANS. 

In your notice of Mr. Gwynn’s Life of Scott, in the Spectator 
of March 8th, should it not be Jeannie Deans, not Effie, who 
lives for ever, the single exception to the general run of 
Seott’s heroines ?—FrANcIS HuGuespon, Sub-Librarian, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

JUDITH. 

May I point out to your correspondent Lady Macdonald 
of the Isles that * Judith,” the wife of Esau, is mentioned 
in Genesis, Ch. 26, v. 34? Though not “a well-known Old 
Testament woman,” her name finds a place in the Sacred 
Record. EnizaBetu Kemp, The Cedars, Carisbrooke, I.W. 


Contrary Joe 


TurouGu every sort of trouble Joe 
Hanged tough and stubborn on. 
Nine times they said he’d have to go, 
And twice that he was gone. 


Good sense was what he’d never learn, 
But obstinate would bide : 
For when things took a better turn 
The mazehead up and died. 
L. A. G. Strona, 
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Some Books 


Dur:né the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been : 

Fiction :—Red Wagon, by Lady Eleanor Smith; Eviles, 
by Warwick Deeping; Rogue Herries, by Hugh Walpole ; 
Kristin Lavransdatter, by Sigrid Undset ; Pilgrim’s Ford, by 
Muriel Hine; The Secret of the Creek, by Victor Bridges ; 
The Pleasure House, by Cosmo Hamilton; Wild Justice, by 
George A. Birmingham ; Slowbags and Arethusa, by Adrian 
Alington. 

Non-Fiction :—Byron, by André Maurois ; Theatre Street : 
Reminiscences of Tamara Karsavina; The Gentleman in the 
Parlour, by W. Somerset Maugham; Clemenceau, by Jean 
Martet ; Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Stephen Gwynn ; Escape, 
by Francesco Fausto Nitti; Georges Clemenceau, 1841-1920 : 
The Tiger, by George Adam; Europe in Zig-Zags, by Sisley 
Huddleston. 

* * * * 

The why and the wherefore of South African nationalism 
in its Dutch setting is ably defined and illustrated in General 
Herizog by L. E. Neame (Hurst and Blackett, 18s.). The 
author, a well-known South African political journalist, has 
produced a workmanlike biography, which succeeds in giving 
due proportion to the central figure and to his background. 
That the Boers of the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal 
had a legitimate grievance against a British policy which 
sought in effect “‘ the denationalization of a people through the 
medium of the schools ” is now seen by those of us who have 
come to understand minorities’ problems in Europe. A man 
of Hertzog’s temperament and training (he took his degree 
in Amsterdam, whereas Smuts went to Cambridge), from being 
the champion of the Free State Dutch was bound to end up as 
a champion of the South African Dutch generally. The Prime 
Minister of the Union has mellowed considerably, and we may 
hope that the responsible leaders of South Africa will be able 
to direct the two streams in which the life of the people runs. 
Even to-day, however, the British-born will do well to recall 
and ponder over Thomas Paine’s dictum, quoted here, “ it 
was equally as much from her manners as from her injustice 
that England lost the American Colonies,” for it is certain that 
a similar “ social disdain” is at the bottom of much of the 
racial ill-feeling in South Africa. 

* * * * 


Mr. George Slocombe, for many years the correspondent 
of the Daily Herald, has written an attractive and discerning 
book in Paris in Profile (Cayme Press, 12s. 6d.). To write 
of Paris one should be a poet, an historian and a connoisseur : 
Mr. Slocombe is all three. In some indefinable way (for how 
** atmosphere ” is conveyed to print must ever remain a 
mystery) he has caught Paris in the intoxication of her 
spring-times and in the beauty of her moon-filled summer 
nights when “the Louvre crouches like a tiger among the 
trees ” across the Seine, and Notre Dame is “ a pale conflagra- 
tion in the sky.” We hear the voice of the city in her age 
and youth. We visit her graves, and her latest cafés. Nor 
does the author confine himself to descriptions ; for there are 
critical appraisals of art and literature which are written 
with a grace and a sense of perspective uncommon in a busy 
journalist. This is not in any sense a guide-book, but it is 
a book which all who love Paris should buy and keep. 

* * * * 


Lord Beatty is not yet sixty ; when still a comparatively 
young man he had reached the highest post in the greatest 
striking force of the greatest war in history. He owes 
nothing to his birth, of an honourable but in no way especially 
famous line of Irish landowners; nor yet to academic 
qualifications, for in his examination as a sub-lieutenant at 
Greenwich he almost failed. He has never been a specialist, 
a politician or a courtier; yet at the beginning of this 
century, when he was not yet thirty, he became a captain, 
having passed over the heads of 895 lieutenants and 219 
commanders. Luck was with him in the fact that he was 
able to distinguish himself both in a gunboat up the Nile 
and later in China ; but it was his dash, initiative and quick 
mind which caused him to be a marked man amongst his 
fellows. In Earl Beatty (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.), Captain Geoffrey 


‘remains above it. 


CT 


of the Week 


Rawson gives us the first published account of this great 
Admiral. He meets the criticisms which have been made of 
Lord Beatty's impetuosity and the accusations of faulty 
tactics with a moderation more convincing than any eloquence, 
Altogether this is a very fair-minded and interesting book. , 


* * * * 


Like some great gopuram of Southern India that mounts 
skyward with tier upon tier of strange sculptures, some 
graceful, some grotesque, in apparent confusion, yet linked 
by an underlying plan and symmetry, so the All-India Special 
Number of the Kaiser-i-Hind presents its Bombay readers 
with the views of distinguished Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh, 
Parsi and European contributors, until the British reader 
feels inclined to give up the problem of India, as here pre. 
sented, in despair at ever reconciling so many opinions, 
But gradually, through praise and diatribe, two or three 
clear impressions will form in his mind. First, the frankness 
with which the leaders of Indian thought are facing their 
chief problems. Dr. Tagore, for instance, sends a message ; 
** Let not my countrymen always indulge in a spectacular show 
of love for their country, but cultivate a quiet taste for sober 
service.” Secondiy, the growth of the modern spirit during 
the last ten years in India, so ably set forth by Sir Phiroze 
Sethna. And lastly, the peculiarly Indian qualities, both 
good and bad, evident in this number. It is large in size, 
enthusiastic, original, undeniably clever in parts; yet four 
of the articles are printed twice over, and there are many 
misprints and mis-spellings. India has an immense con- 
tribution to make to the thought of the world. The Kaiser-i- 
Hind, with its brilliance and diversity and occasionally slipshod 
make-up, would be of interest as an indication of racial 
tendencies even if it did not contain, as it does, important 
articles from many prominent men. - 

: * % * * 


Mr. Harold Peake, in an attractive little book on The 
Flood (Kegan Paul, 5s.), recalls the flood legends preserved 
by various peoples, notes that the only real parallel to the 
story in Genesis is the Babylonian tale, and then examines 
the evidence yielded by the diggings at Ur and Kish for a 
great inundation somewhere about 4000 B.c. There seems 
no reason to doubt that the culture-remains below the clean 
sand layer left by this flood differ entirely from the culture- 
Mr. Peake, in trying to correlate the 
results of the two sets of excavations, at Ur and Kish, finds 
a discrepancy which he would attribute to an error on a 
cuneiform tablet. His argument is interesting if it does 
not convince. In any case, the Biblical story of the Deluge 
is now seen in a new light. It is not myth, but history. 


* * * * 


(‘* More Books of the Week” and ‘ General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on pages 589 and 540.) 


The Competition 


TueE Editor of the Spectator offers a prize of £5 5s. for the best 
County Story. Stories must not exceed two hundred words 
in length. The Editor reserves the right to publish any 
story entered for the competition. He cannot return contribu- 
tions or enter into any correspondence on the subject. 
Entries for this competition must be received by the Spectator 
before Friday, April 25th. 

The reason for this competition is that the Editor believes 
that there is a vast number of stories which illustrate, mostly 
in humorous form, the characteristics of the various English, 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish Counties. 

In order to make the matter quite clear we append a 
specimen story :-— 

Aw East ANGLIAN Srory. 

A labourer was paying a visit of condolence to a woman who had 
recently lost her husband. The widow explained that every night 
since the death of her husband she had seen him appear at her 
bedside. She proceeded: ‘‘ He keep all on a’lookin’ at me and 
strokin’ my ould face with his little old hand. That fare to make 
me feel wonnerful an’ queer!’ The visitor exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, that’s 
arum ’un! Ain’t that a masterpiece ? I wonner whatever that 
do mean ?”’ Whereupon the widow replied, ‘‘ I reckon that’s a goit 
to rain.” 
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Recent Theology 


The Atonement in History and in Life. Essays edited by the 
Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A., B.D., with a foreword by the 
Bishop of Chelmsford. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 

Essays in Christian Theology. By Leonard Hodgson, M.A. 
(Longmans. 9s.) 

The Principles of Theology : an Introduction to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. By the late W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

Tar Bisnop or CHELMSFORD tells us in his preface, that 

the essays gathered together in The Atonement in History 

and in Life are the result of the dissatisfaction felt by a 

group of friends at the modern neglect of St. Anselm’s doctrine 

of Atonement—the backbone of old-fashioned Evangelicalism. 

It is a doctrine which, if it is to retain its place in Christian 

theology, is specially in need of reinterpretation in the terms 

of modern thought. At bottom, the idea of Atonement 
represents an attempt to solve the problem of evil—the most 
pressing of all problems for religious men—and explain the 
nature of the Christian remedy for “ sin.’ This it does along 
two lines; those of historical theology, and of personal 
experience. Both are represented in this book. In the first 
place we have careful discussions of the long history of sacrifice, 
and its meaning; and of Atonement as it appears in the 
Synoptists, St. Paul, the Fathers, and the later Catholic 
and Protestant theology. Dr. Whateley’s careful analysis 
of St. Anselm’s doctrine is here of special importance. If in 
these discussions we sometimes feel that we are dealing with 
theological notions rather than with the actualities of the 
spiritual life, and promising lines of thought too often end 
in one of those hoary dogmatic formulae which the lay mind 
finds so very hard to digest, we may perhaps find comfort in 

Mr. Grensted’s reminder that ‘“ The belief in an objective 

atonement does, in fact, imply a definite claim to understand 

at least in some degree the ways of God and the meaning of 

His creation.” 

Secondly, we have, especially in the essays of Mr. Grensted 
and Mr. Shebbeare, an application of the concept of atonement 
to the inner experience of the individual man—his sense of 
wrongness and of need; of something which must be done 
to and for him, from outside himself, if he is to be harmonized ; 
and the Christian belief that this something is done to him, 
in the experience called ‘‘ redemption.” The valuable part of 
the doctrine for practical religion probably lies here ; in its 
realistic stress on something gone wrong with man’s psychology 
and man’s life, the need of bridging the gulf between him and 
Holiness. Mr. Shebbeare, in bringing these thoughts into 
relation with the austere transcendentalism of Karl Barth, 
has done a valuable piece of work along the lines in which it 
seems probable that Christian philosophy is destined to develop 
in the immediate future. His paper, and the interesting and 
original discussion of ‘“*‘ Atonement and the Problem of 
Evil,’ by Archbishop D’Arcy, are the most attractive and 
thought-provoking essays in the book. 

It is unfortunate that the term Modernism, in its application 
to religion, has acquired a peculiar shade of meaning and 
is generally held to imply a special kind of theological outlook. 
Hence, those using it in a general sense are liable to be mis- 
understood, and we are left without any useful term by 
which to describe such truly modern and fresh writers on 


Christian philosophy as Archbishop D’Arcy and Mr. Shebbeare 
or—moving to the more Catholic side of the theological 
arena—Professor Leonard Hodgson. Professor Hodgson, 
whose introduction to the Gospels, ‘* And Was Made Man,” 
stood out among the theological writings of its year, has 
gathered together in his new book a number ef essays which 
range from studies of Freedom, Personality and Sin to actual 
problems of psychology, religious discipline, and ethics. But 
whether discussing apparently abstract themes or the diffi- 
culties of practical life, his method is always vigorous and 
unconventional; and he constantly brings together the 
great doctrines which express the Christian ideal, and the 
facts of man’s everyday experience. The concept of Freedom, 
and man’s winning of it, occupies the central place in Professor 
Hodgson’s philosophy; he will have nothing to do with 
mechanistic and behaviourist psychology, or with any theory 
of human nature which makes man the slave instead of the 
master of his own instinctive life. ‘* The spiritual life is the 
life of intelligent purpose.” Man is placed on the frontier 
between two orders, and by rightly using and so increasing 
his freedom, may fashion for himself a personality capable of 
the supernatural life : 

“As true freedom is only to be won through moral progress, 
Man has the choice either by co-operation with God to become a 
rational being capable of the eternal mode of reality, or to sink back 
into the impersonal! mechanistic order from which he has come. . . . 
Life comes to us as plastic raw material, not as finished product, and 
it has to be fashioned before it can be understood. It is the raw 
material out of which spiritual realities are to be created.” 

Amongst the practical questions examined in the light of 
this conception, is the burning problem of ‘* Birth Control 
and Christian Ethics ’”—and this essay deserves to be read with 
the greatest attention by all interested in the difficult adjust- 
ment between Christian standards and the pressure of modern 
life. Reminding us that “ psychological bogies fatten upon 
fear” and the Christian can afford to laugh at ‘ repressed 
complexes,” the Professor goes on to point out that the 
spirit of man is set towards a freedom that involves self- 
conquest ; and will never be content to “* meet its difficulties 
by avoiding them.’ Nevertheless, his conclusion, with its 
frank acknowledgment of a double standard—* the highest 
life and the permissible life . .. the life of the honours 
man and the life of the pass man ’’—though it is, as he says, 
a commonplace of Catholic moral theology, will not please 
all his fellow-Christians, and least of all those of his own 
‘** theological colour.” Yet it is full of charity and common 
sense, and those who dislike it most would do well to ponder 
it deeply. 

With the late Dr. Griffith Thomas’s massive work on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, we seem to move back into a religious 
atmosphere wholly foreign to Professor Hodgson’s fresh and 
vigorous spirituality. Here is a monument of research and 
exposition, the fruit of forty years’ work as teacher and 
thinker, in which the whole of the formal theology implied 
in the doctrine of the Anglican Church is set out with clear- 
ness, and justified from history and authority. Its value 
will be realized by those students in whose interests it 


has been composed. Evetyn UNDERMILL, 


Books About the Sea 


The Romance of Navigation. 
(Sampson Low. 6s.) 

The Romance of a Modern Liner. By Captain E. G. Diggle, 
R.D., R.N.R., with a foreword by Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Jellico of Scapa, O.M., G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (Sampson Low. 6s.) 

The Romance of the Submarine. By G. Gibbard Jackson. 
(Sampson Low. 6s.) 

Flights of Naval Genius. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue late Captain W. B. Whall wrote some of the best books 

in existence about seamanship and navigation. In the 

book before us he tried his hand as a historian and it cannot 
be said that this, his last book, is by any means his best. 

Some of his chapters on seamanship in the earlier books 

could hardly have been written by anybody else, but many 

writers without his high technical accomplishment might 
have written such a history as is here called The Romance 


By Captain W. B. Whall. 


By Brian Tunstall. (Philip Allan. 


of Navigation. Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans (who was in 
Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition and commanded the 
‘Broke’ when she and the ‘ Swift’ defeated the German 
destroyers in 1917) pays a very handsome and well-deserved 
tribute to Captain Whall in his * foreword.” He says that 
in the Antarctic Relief Expedition the skipper of the Nor- 
wegian barque ‘ Morning’ placed Captain Whall’s books at 
the head of his list of instructional literature. 

In tracing the development of the use of sails Captain 
Whall follows the conventional lines. We wish that some 
historian could tell us exactly how and when the art of sailing 
close-hauled was discovered. The Greeks and Romans did 
not use sails when the wind was before the beam, yet one 
would suppose that a deeply ladened ship, even though she 
had no keel, corrected the tendency to drift to leeward 
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sufficiently to disclose by accident the secret of sailing with 
the wind ahead. And the Phoenicians said that they had 
sailed round Libya (Africa). Herodotus disbelieved their 
statement that they had seen the sun to the north of them, 
but, of course, when they were south of the Line that is 
what they must have seen. If they sailed round Africa 
without more knowledge of sails than is implied in the use 
of them when the. wind is fair or abeam their feat was all 
the more astonishing. Captain Whall dwells with pride 
on the great speed of the clippers. The American clipper 
‘ Lightning’ logged 436 miles in twenty-four hours. That 
means in English miles 20.7 miles an hour. She was built 
in 1854, and it was not till thirty-four years later that a 
steamship reached such a speed. It is odd, by the way, 
that Captain Whall uses the solecism ‘‘ knots an hour.” 

Captain Diggle, Commander of the ‘ Aquitania,’ has 
written a most informing description of a great modern liner. 
He begins with the planning, construction, launch and steam 
trials, tells us about the equipment and organization of a 
** floating city,’ and ends with the “ organization behind the 
ship ’’ which is scarcely less important than that in the 
ship herself. In a ‘‘ foreword’ Lord Jellicoe writes some 
very welcome words which reinforce what we have frequently 
said ourselves. Originally the Navy and the Merchant 
Service were indistinguishable. Only the need of intense 
specialization for fighting separated the two Services. The 
War brought them together again. And now that we have 
a dwindling Navy it is not too much to hope that the Merchant 
Service of the future will enjoy a large part of the prestige 
which at one time was tending to become the monopoly of 
the Navy. The Merchant Service is one of the finest and 
most responsible professions in the world. A nation which 
cultivates proportion and balance will see to it that the 
seamen of this fine Service are paid and treated as they deserve. 

What Captain Diggle has done for the liner, Mr. G. Gibbard 
Jackson has done for the submarine. The illustrations of 
the various stages of submarine design are excellent. The 
British Museum has a picture of a crowned monarch sitting 
in a transparent box or cask under water. A submarine ? 
More likely it was a contrivance for diving—perhaps one in 
which Alexander the Great was interested. 

Mr. Tunstall, who wrote a satisfactory vindication of the 
unfortunate Byng, has turned his attention to other naval 
figures and gives us here a collection of studies which include 
Howe, Rodney, Sir Sidney Smith, Camelford and Sir Charles 
Napier. As he writes for popular reading we need not take 
his judgments too seriously. Enough to say by way of 
praise that all these sketches are very readable. We can 
never refrain from saying ‘‘ thank you’? to anyone who 
opens up history to new readers. We are left, however, 
with an impression of the strangeness of the judgments 
which apply the word “ genius” to incidents in the lives 
of Camelford and Sir Charles Napier. 

Mr. Tunstall chooses to illustrate Tlowe’s genius by de- 
scribing at length his suppression of the mutiny at Spithead. 
The mutiny happened when Howe’s fighting days were 
over and most readers of history probably know very little 
about it. It was said at the time that Howe suppressed it 
only by yielding to the mutineers. Superficially that was 
true ; but as he received a written statement from the officers 
who were said to have provoked the mutiny that they wished 
to leave their ships, the settlement was by no means one- 
sided. The settlement was the result of ‘ collective bar- 
gaining.” Howe was wisely chosen for this special mission, 
for he had never had a mutiny in one of his own ships at a 
time when mutiny was frequent. A common view among 
historians is that Sir Roger Curtis was largely responsible 
for the mutiny, but Mr. Tunstall does little more than mention 
Curtis’s name. 

Charles Napier was a gallant seaman, but his Baltic 
expedition in the Crimean War made him rather ridiculous. 
No doubt he was the victim to a large extent of the absurd 
over-estimate by the public of what ships could do in the 
Baltic. Napier found himself opposed by fortresses and, 
of course, he could do no more against them than our much 
more powerful ships sixty years later could do against the 
forts at Gallipoli. If contemporary accounts are true, 
however, Napier did a good deal of the preliminary boasting 
himself. Few people indeed will connect the gallant Napier 


———«,, 


with genius. Most of us, when his name is mentioned, fing 
ourselves thinking of Thackeray's “* Little Billee”’ with the 
lines :— 

There’s the British Flag a-riding at anchor, 

With Admiral Napier K.C.B. 
As for Lord Camelford, there was still less of genius in him, 
though the blood of Pitts was in his veins. Most of us 
remember him chiefly because he was killed in a duel by Mr, 
Best, reputed the deadliest shot in England. 


Il Faut Souffrir . .. 


Theatre Street. 


DrEvoTIoNn to a single purpose has never, surely, been go 
fully or so simply expressed as in this entrancing auto. 
biography. The very name of its author evokes brilliant, 
ever-changing but unforgettable pictures of that most 
vivid of all dramatic entertainments—the Russian Ballet, 
Yet it is the story of a childhood and of a girlhood as austere 
as that of any millionaire who scraped an unremittingly 
industrious way to fortune from a slum. 

Karsavina was quite a little girl when her father, himself 
a retired dancer and mime of the Imperial Ballet, began 
her training. He played the fiddle and endlessly drank 
tea: she had to work away, with an occasional swish from 
his bow, until sweat trickled down her face. She might 
not steal a sip of tea, however hot and thirsty, because it 
might affect her breathing, nor sit down immediately after 
the lesson because ‘‘ a sudden relaxation of muscles after a 
great strain weakens the knees.” 

But the little girl was happy. She took it all, as later she 
took a visit to the dentist, without flinching, since a ballerina 
should have beautiful teeth. She was to be a dancer: that 
was all that mattered. And, right to the end of her book, 
the almost sacred art of the dance comes first. 

‘The long apprenticeship as a pupil at the Imperial Ballet 
school she served gladly, and writes of it enchantingly. A 
strange fragrance of youth pervades these chapters: pupils 
in instep-long dresses with tight bodices, starched lawn 
fichus, black aprons, white stockings and black pumps pass 
and repass. On bath night, outwardly sedate, they leave 
their long hair hanging on their shoulders to dry. But 
there is a flash of mischief, and sometimes romps which have 
to be punished, and Karsavina does cart-wheels. There 
are summer holidays, one full of mad pranks with Lydia 


By Tamara Karsavina, (Heinemann. 2%.) 


* Kyasht. A younger child has the face of an ‘‘ earnest cherub”; 


it is Lopokova, who, later, is so much impressed on arriving 
in Paris that she faints at the station. 

The pupils were as sequestered as nuns. Only now and 
then they took part in a matinée at one of the Imperial 
theatres, or some especial celebration performance. Karsavina 
was a cupid at an open-air performance of Peleus given 
in honour of the German Emperor : 

On a tiny islet out on the lake a high rock has been built up, 
with a cave of Vulcan in the centre. . . . Thetis surrounded by 
nymphs was seen gliding over the water. This beautiful illusion 
had been effected by a simple device—a raft with a mirror surface.” 

Such contrasts—unremitting work and the intense excite- 
ment of actual performance—go through the book. 

Schooling is over. She is seventeen now, receiving six 
pounds a month as “coryphée”’ in the Imperial Ballet 
Company itself. For part of her trousseau she goes with 
her mother to a second-hand shop in the Jewish market, 
and is delighted with a dark blue suit. ‘To me it looked 
quite new: there was the name of Redfern on the label.” 
And already this child is one of a group of solo dancers, with 
Pavlova and Trefilova. 

But work had, in a sense, only started. There are always 
rehearsals, classes under new masters, convalescence from 4 
severe illness spent in Milan taking lessons : 

‘*The class was forcible, not a second of rest allowed during 

the whole bar practice... . It was hard at the beginning. | 
had been used to milder practice, and during my first lesson I 
fainted.” 
Back in St. Petersburg she gets her first big part. Contrast 
again: the rising ballerina goes home on foot unless it rains, 
and when she goes on a summer tour, carries her borrowed 
or home-made stage costumes wrapped in an old shawl, 
since she had no trunks. 
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The rest is history, which the book brightens with a thousand 


intimate sketches. Soon there comes Paris, the bursting 
of “the Russians” on Western Europe, and the infinite 
miracles of Diaghileff, Bakst, Stravinsky, Nijinski and “ la 
Karsavina.” The stories of Nijinski are peculiarly affecting. 
As a boy he leapt much higher than the other pupils. In 
Paris, they asked him, amazed, if in those incredible, floating 
leaps of his it was difficult to stay in the air : 

“He did not understand at first, and then very obligingly : 

‘No! not difficult. You have just to go up and then pause a little 
up there.’ ”’ 
The rest is heart-breaking. She tells the experience of 1928 
when Nijinski, to whom for long then life had been a blank, 
was taken to see Petrouchka, in which he himself had once 
s0 gloriously danced : 

“Striving to bring a spark of lucidity to his darkened brain, 

they told him over and over again who he was, and repeated his 
name to him.” 
Diaghileff thought that to see the familiar dance, to hear 
the music, might awaken the sleeping mind. Nijinski was 
very obedient and good, and sat quietly in his box. All 
that happened was that when Lifar appeared, he asked 
who it was. On being told that it was the principal dancer, 
he asked: ‘‘ Can he jump?” 

Theatre Strect is more than a life story of an unusual sort, 
most unaffectedly related. It also gives a lucid survey of 
the development of the ballet from the older, to us unnaturally 
formal mode, through the dazzling and dramatically ‘‘ great 
period ” from Firebird to The Cat. Now and then it lets us 
for a moment into the laborious and secret technique of 
a dancer—as where it describes a lesson in pantomime ; 
and all through it offers brilliant and economically etched 
pictures, of which perhaps the best gives an almost cinemato- 
graphic impression of St. Petersburg in 1916-1918. The 
closing description of Madame Karsavina’s escape from 
Russia, with her husband and little son, reads like a breathless 
romance. From any point of view, Theatre Street is worth 
reading, but lovers of the ballet will appreciate it and its 
many illustrations peculiarly. Ir1s Barry. 


Prometheia 

Myths of the Origin of Fire. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

We are so accustomed to the safety match that we can 
hardly conceive of an age which did not know how to make 
fire, still less of an age which even had no use for fire. Yet, 
sophisticated as we are, we can still speak of a match as a 
lucifer, which is not a fire-bearer, but a light-bearer. The 
very word is a myth which transports us to the Gilbert 
Islands. For there they say that fire was procured from a 
sunbeam which a man caught in his mouth. The sun, moon 
and stars have all been laid under contribution by the maker 
of myths, but it is only civilized man who makes the mistake 
of asking for a light when he means fire. The savage weaves 
exquisite or fantastic myths, but fire is a tedious thing for 
him to produce: so when he means fire, he says it and is 
under no illusion that heat is necessarily luminous or that 
there must be a warmth in light. 

The fire-myth, then, represents the savage in his least 
realistic mood—and it may well be that what is most relevant 
in these myths is not just how fire was first found, filched or 
produced, but that which appears to be incongruous or 
absurd. Thus in the Cherokee myth what is important is 
not that the animals plotted to steal the fire deposited in 
the hollow of a sycamore tree, but that in doing so the raven 
scorched his feathers black, the owl was nearly blinded by 
a blast of hot air (and that is why his eyes have been red 
ever since), while it was left to the water-spider to bring 
home the fire in a bowl woven of a thread which she span 
from her body. Similarly, to the Kiwai islanders the red 
streak round the mouth of the black cockatoo is more 
Important than the glowing fire-stick with which the bird 
burnt its beak. The myths are, in short, zoological rather than 
pyrotechnic, and as Sir James Frazer pertinently remarks : 

“ If we ask why in these myths the procuring of the first fire is so 
often fathered on animals or birds . . . the most probable answer 
seems to be that these stories are primarily intended to account 
for certain colours or other characteristics of animals, which primi- 


live man attributed to the action of fire, and that they are only 
secondarily meant to explain the origin or discovery of fire.” 


An Essay by Sir James Frazer, 








It behoves us, therefore, to tread warily, and the especial 
danger of such a collection as this lies in the absence of 
any context by which we can interpret the significance of 
the myths. For every myth must be related to the cultural 
context of its tribe, and when the same myth recurs among 
widely separated peoples, we may, perhaps, suspect diffusion 
from a common source, but we may also be certain that in 
each case there has been some shift of emphasis and that 
a single interpretation will not be sufficient. The myth 
will surely be distorted or coloured by the culture which 
has appropriated it. 

These myths are in fact “* mere guesses invented by man 
in the infancy of thought ’”—and how far back in the infancy 
of human action lies the use of fire is testified by palacolithic 
hearths. The myths are so comparatively modern as to 
be useless as evidence, however delightful as tales, and when 
Sir James somewhat naively remarks that the suggestions 
made by Lucretius as to the origin of fire “* are confirmed by 
the testimony of savages,” and that the myths contain 
a substantial element of truth, he comes perilously near to 
forgetting his own warning. 

It is questionable whether a geographical classification 
of fire-myths, such as Sir James offers us, is the most satis- 
factory. The general reader, who is interested in the mythical 
origins of fire, is less interested in the provenance of the 
myths, and a classification of origins might have been found 
preferable. Myths attributing the origin of fire to lightning, 
for example, might have been grouped together. Star, sun 
and moon myths, and myths of fire caused by branches 
rubbing in the wind, myths of the sea, and volcanic myths 
(which are said to be rare, possibly, we suggest, because 
fire is always regarded as a beneficent element, whereas 
voleanoes are associated with destruction and misfortune)— 
these are only a few of the classifications which the reader 
can make for himself. Sir James notices, too, that not all 
birds and beasts have peculiarities associating them with 
fire, and this suggests yet another line of inquiry which 
would not be devoid of psychological interest. 

Sir James postulates three ages in man—the Fireless 
Age, when man was ignorant of its use, the Age of Fire Used, 
and the Age of Fire Kindled, and it was the last which was 
the most catastrophic discovery of man. Yet the myths 
tell us nothing which can throw any light on the nature of 
this discovery. We know that the friction of wood and 
the percussion of stones are primitive methods of kindling, 
but despite all the myths collected here we can only guess 
that the first discovery was accidental, as the delightful 
Chagga myth suggests, or that fire was a by-product of 
some economic activity such as, in the tale of the Basongo 
Meno, the boring of wood to make fishing traps. Fire was 
doubtless used for warmth ages before it was used for cooking, 
though the Dusun relate how, thanks to a dog, man learnt 
the advantages of fire and cooked meat at the same time, 
and a still greater period elapsed before accident revealed 
that fire, fortuitously acquired and precariously conserved, 


could be produced at wiil. 
J. H. Drisere. 


A “ Book of the Homeless ” 


On the Other Side. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
2s. 6d.) 
“Water the world is agog over the reported engagement of 
Carnera.’ So began an article in a prominent daily paper. 
One hopes that the statement was grossly exaggerated. It 
is true that we get excited_over things which do not matter. 
Onthe other hand we do not excite ourselves about other things 
that matter a very great deal. As Mrs. Cecil Chesterton says, 
in her excellent preface to this little ** book of the homeless,” 
“Once the fact, that there are hundreds of people in this 
great city without any place to sleep, is recognized the remedy 
will fellow. The difficulty is to get the fact made known.” 
There are two ways of getting to know about things. One 
may read about them or go to see them. Mr. John Newsom, 
who describes himself as “* young and impressionable,” went 
to see for himself, and he certainly got to know. What he 
found out about the lives of the homeless does not make 
pleasant reading. 


“On the floor, or draped on an occasional bench, lie from thirty 
to forty men, their rags reeking of dirty bodies, stale beer, vermin 


By John Newsom. 
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and worse. Their faces, dyed to the colour of mahogany with the 
grime of weeks, are unshaven, their nails are black and broken, 
they are covered with lice.” 

Such were the clients who came for shelter to the tumble-down 
shed which the author kept open for them. 

“Dressed in filthy rags, unwashed and unshaven,” he 
visited other types of shelters, from the one run by Mr. X, 
who catered for “ aristocrats,’ who could afford to pay 
eightpence, to the ones where those who are utterly penniless, 
creep in, to lie on the floor. He bravely endured dirt, vermin, 
and smells—above all, horrible, disgusting smells. ‘‘ One of 
the difficulties is that it is almost impossible to realise the 
horror of it without smelling it,’ says Mr. Newsom. It is a 
tribute to his gift for vivid writing that his sketches almost 
make the reader “‘ smell it.” 

Young he obviously is, deliciously young, but no fool. 
In the introduction, any attempt to dictate as to the solution 
of this ghastly problem of the slum dweller and the homeless 
derelict is disclaimed, but there are some exceedingly shrewd 
comments, all the same. 

‘** Tt has seemed to many of those who have lived in these districts, 
that an attitude of extraordinary narrow-mindedness characterizes 
that administration which makes a point of seeing that every child 
at an clementary school shall have a certain number of cubic feet 
of air for his own personal use, when as soon as schooltime is over, 
he is herded into a family, who all live in the space which the State 
in its wisdom has authorized as enough for two small children. 
What is the use of giving a child decent conditions for five hours 
of the day, if he is to live in a condition not fit for pigs for the rest 
of it?” 

What, indeed ! 

Yet this chivalrous young knight does not become maudlin 
over the “ suifferin’ poor.” He realizes that some of those 
who suffer most are least interested in the need for reform, 
and most apt to get excited over things that do not matter. 
He, like so many reformers, has been alike amazed and 
maddened at the apparently inexhaustible patience of the 
poor. Perhaps it makes the apathy of the rest of us more 
disgraceful. 

Supposing we were as excited about the slums as we were 
about the new Prayer Book. Supposing every one of the 
thousands of Nonconformist chapels discussed the slum 
question in the light of the Christian code just for one month, 
to the exclusion of every other topic. Supposing every daily 
and weekly paper filled its columns with facts about slums 
for a time instead of with other “ sensations.” Supposing 
the vast crowds who watch weddings, and cup-ties, and 
fights, and races became as excited even for one week over 
the conditions under which our slum dwellers live. Supposing 
the moral indignation expended upon the treatment of 
Christians in Russia had been directed towards the treatment 
of Christians in the East End of London. Supposing—but 
I am beginning to write as if I were very young, too. 

Yet it would not be altogether a bad thing, maybe, if 
our political and religious leaders suddenly grew “ young 
and impressionable,” so far as the slum problem is concerned. 

Lissr. 
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Honest Abe and Father Abraham 


Lincoln. By Emil Ludwig. (Putnam. 21s.) 


In the office of the little hotel at Springfield, Illinois, the 
future President of the United States was writing out his 
luggage labels: ‘‘ A. Lincoln, White House, Washington, 
D.C.” He tied them on, and corded the trunks with his own 
hands. 

At dawn on a February morning he entered the capital 
unobserved, for even then there were those who were ready 
to take his life. Now see him, a tall, gaunt figure, with little 
book-learning but a marvellous sense of words, and a new top- 
hat, and a ridiculous cbony cane with a gold knob which his 
wife insists he shall carry to his inauguration. Herr Ludwig’s 
well-known methods of the historic present have never been 
employed to better advantage than in this description, but he 
might, in our opinion, have divided his book into two parts 
instead of five (1 Wage Earner, 2 Citizen, 3 Fighter, 4 
Liberator, 5 Father), for when Lincoln laid his huge hand on 
the Bible and pronounced the oath to defend the Constitution, 
he changed from ‘* Honest Abe,” who milked his cows and told 
funny stories of a doubtful kind, to ‘‘ Father Abraham,” 


——_—____ 





diplomatist, friend of the soldiers, emancipator and martyr 
The character of the man, with all its violent contrasts, persists. 
but his circumstances are so changed that he is of necessity a 
different outward being. Destiny, the Zeitgeist, call it what 
we will, has need of that unusual combination of a high-domed 
head and great square jaw, those rugged features and that 
poet’s heart, to mould the fate and enunciate the ideals of a 
new world. 

We do not for a moment doubt Herr Ludwig's sincerity when 
he writes that he entertains for his subject ‘‘-a personal sym- 
pathy I have never felt for any other great man in history,” 
But we doubt whether such an attitude of veneration (shared 
as it is by almost all the English-speaking world) is suitable to 
a biographer of Herr Ludwig’s peculiar talent. He excels 
in swift dramatic narrative : Lincoln’s actions were slow and 
undemonstrative. Ludwig is masterly in his exposures of 
human weakness, but Lincoln was a paragon, according to his 
latest biographer. A certain dullness, therefore, and a lack of 
clearness as to dates and motives pervades the earlier part of 
the book. Perhaps, also, Herr Ludwig is not at home in a 
prairie town of pioneer America : a more urbane setting would 
have better suited his descriptive powers. 

The episode of Ann Routledge is lightedly touched on, 
No doubt her death influenced Lincoln’s whole life, and threw 
a shadow between him and Mary Todd which was never effaced, 

What did Lincoln write to Stuart, his law partner at Wash- 
ington at this-time ? The letters have not been published in 
full, and we know that the anguish of his matrimonial escape 
had brought him to a nervous breakdown : his present bio- 
grapher might have psycho-analysed the conflict in Lincoln's 
nature, but on the whole we are glad that he refrained and 
has given us only the very strange letters that Lincoln wrote 
to another friend, Speed, when this latter was about to marry ; 
**Now I have no doubt,” writes Lincoln, ‘ that it is the 
peculiar misfortune of both you and me to dream dreams of 
Elysium far exceeding all that anything earthly can realize, 
Far short of your dreams as you may be, no woman could do 
more to realize them than that same black-eyed Fanny.” 

Herr Ludwig makes clear that Lincoln’s conception of 
citizenship and government were of the loftiest, but he 
was versed in, and occasionally practised all the arts of the 
place-man and demagogue. We need not admire in Honest Abe 
all the twists and turns that led to his nomination to supreme 
office ; but after his election his career becomes one of the 
noblest and most selfless ever lived. And Herr Ludwig's 
narrative rises in interest in proportion to the greatness of his 


theme, so that the last half of the book is much superior to 


the first. 

Only Mary, who had the gift of second sight (she went mad 
after the murder), may have plumbed the deeps of this strange 
being, but not through any word of his. When he was a poor 
lawyer she knew by instinct that he would be President, and 
she knew how he was to die. She may have seen behind 
the grey eyes of Lincoln, and known how much they veiled, 
but if so she could not express what she found there, and no 
man will ever know the fullness of his nature. Herr Ludwig 
assuredly does not tell us : he has written a popular biography, 
which will give pleasure to thousands and help to make a 
great man better known. That is much, but we wish that, 
with his insight, he had been able to do more. 


The Baltic States 


Britain and the Baltic. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Masor E. W. Potson NEwMaAn is, appropriately, a gallant 
man. It requires gallantry, not to say audacity, to try to 
compress the history and prospects of five countries, an 
estimate of Great Britain’s duties towards them and 4 
discussion of two of the most intricate diplomatic problems 
in Europe into the modest limits of two hundred and fifty-two 
pages. The gallant, or audacious, Major has been on the 
whole surprisingly successful, though naturally he has left 
out much that ought to be in—sometimes with rather 
unfortunate results to the conclusions he has drawn. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous of Major Polson Newman's 
omissions is in connexion with the Vilna question. He 
discusses with great fairness the comparative merits of the 
Lithuanian and Polish claims to this district, but makes n0 
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reference to the highly significant fact that Moscow has 
peen busy for some years fostering a new nationality—the 
White Russian—in this region with the obvious intention of 
embarrassing the present owners, the Poles. White Russians 
are, or were, by far the most numerous of the many races in 
and round Vilna and the success of the experimental Soviet 
White Russian Republic, with its capital at Minsk, adds a 
most intriguing element in this uneasy quarter of Europe, 
For Minsk—and Moscow—would like to absorb Vilna, and 
if Poland should happen to play her cards badly, Minsk and 
Moscow will succeed. 

Another sin of omission Major Polson Newman has 
committed is in failing to take account of the dispute between 
the Riga Municipality and the Western bankers over the 
so-called Lazard loan when he deplores the failure of London 
and New York to invest money in Latvia, as he, quite rightly, 
thinks they ought to do. Similarly, there is another side 
to the refusal of the Lithuanians to take advantage of Poland’s 
seeming reasonableness in opening the frontier to would-be 
worshippers at the shrine of the Virgin of Ostra Brama in 
Vina on the occasion of the annual ceremony. of the 
Coronation of the Virgin. Perhaps Major Polson Newman 
would have modified his approval of the Polish action on this 
occasion if he had realized that the Poles circulated thousands 
of propaganda leaflets in Lithuania with a prayer for 
Lithuanian-Polish union on the back of the invitation to 
attend the festival. This made a political issue of what 
was ostensibly a purely religious event, with the result that 
no patriotic Lithuanian felt any desire to attend the festival. 

It would be easy, but unfair, to multiply instances of this 
kind—unfair because Major Polson Newman really has made 
a useful contribution to the scanty literature of this interesting 
part of Europe which has been so unaccountably neglected 
by English writers. The most conspicuous virtue of 
Britain and the Baltic, is its balanced outlook on highly 
controversial issues. In this respect it contrasts most 
favourably with certain other recent compilations dealing 
with the Polish Corridor and cognate questions. If 
Major Polson Newman is unduly pessimistic about the 
possibility of a combined Russian and German onslaught on 
Poland, he has, at any rate, been careful to state the facts 
fairly and dispassionately—a virtue all too rare in these days 
when the desire to fill the ré/e of counsel for the prosecution 
seems to have been too much for many writers who ought to 
know better. A. G. Lias. 


Escape 


Escape. By Francesco Nitti. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d.) 


In July and August last the civilized world was roused to 
interest in the methods of the Fascist Government by the 
arrest of Signora Rosselli, the wife of that Carlo Rosselli who, 
with two companions, had escaped from the Fascist Deporta- 
tion Settlement on Lipari. Whether as a result of the initia- 
tive taken by the Manchester Guardian and other papers, or in 
the ordinary course of administration, Signora Rosselli was 
released on August 15th, and public interest in the matter 
thereupon died down. This book is the account of the events 
which led up to Signora Rosselli’s arrest. The author, 
Francesco Nitti, is a nephew of the ex-Prime Minister of 
Italy of the same name, who contributes a foreword in which 
he gives a description of the principal actors and voucher 
for their reliability. The book is, therefore, worthy of serious 
attention. 

Signor Nitti and his two companions, Carlo Rosselli and 
Emilio Lussu, were young men of the highest character, 
who had been deported from Italy for sympathy with the 
victims of the Fascist Government and for political propa- 
ganda of Liberal tendencies. Carlo Rosselli had assisted 
in the escape of a prominent Liberal politician from the 
country. Nitti had expressed his sympathy with the wife of 
Signor Matteotti ; Lussu was engaged in organizing ex-service 
men who were out of sympathy with Fascism. After experi- 
ences on Lampedusa, where the deportees were supervised 
by an officer whose methods even Fascism afterwards repu- 
diated, Signor Nitti was transferred to Lipari, where he met 


his two companions. There they organized a system of 
communication with their friends and, on the night of 


July 27th, 1929, swam out to the rendezvous, where they were 


picked up by a fast motor boat and transported to safety and 
freedom. 

This is the bare outline of the story. The details are filled 
in and the story told with dignity and restraint, and it is all 
the more impressive for that reason. Perhaps most impressive 
of all is the evidence which the book gives of the effect which 
such a system must have on life in Italy both within and 
outside the deportees’ camps. The physical sufferings of the 
deportees were not negligible. Signor Nitti describes their 
spiritual sufferings; and they are shared, be it remembered, 
by many of the most prominent politicians and thinkers 
of the old free Italy. 

“‘T tried vainly to kill the time by reading, studying and giving 
lessons to other deportees, but gradually I lost all interest in intel- 
lectual pursuits The degrading idle life on the island had 
dried up my faculties, for the sense of freedom was lacking. I 
passed some anxious moments when I seemed to feel my reason 
deserting me Slowly, like a ray of light —— the 
darkness of a prison cell, an idea sank into my soul . The 
thought of escape became an obsession.’ 

So much for the deportees, now for Italy itself. Of it Signor 
Nitti the elder says in his preface— 

“The order reigning in Italy is not any different from that of 
Sing-Sing. It is not spontaneous order, but a crystallized disorder.” 
We may agree or not with Signor Nitti on the present economic 
condition of Italy, but while such accusations can be made on 
such authority it is certain that the political situation at 
least has not reached finality. 


Paint, Paris and Perversity 


From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin: with some personal im- 
pressions. By Arthur Symons. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 
THESE essays, written at different times over a fairly long 
period of years, give an illuminating insight into the mind 
of a typical Englishman of the “ nineties” in a typical, but 

still rather specialized, Paris of the same epoch. 

It is essentially difficult to write about vice in English 
without appearing to be either “naice” or “* naughty.” 
In French it is different. English words swell out so easily 
into something just a little pretentious and unreal. French 
words, even in the wildest crescendo of rhetoric, always 
seem to bite deeper into reality. One is prompted to this 
consideration by the first part of Mr. Symons’ book, written, 
one would say, when he was recovering or had not quite 
recovered from the first bewilderment of the Montmartre 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, and continued a good deal later, with 
the thing still not quite in focus. 

It is immensely interesting, of course, and leads to a good 
deal of reflexion and comparison. How differently a French- 
man would have written some of these pages! Indeed, 
how differently one has heard Frenchmen discuss the subject ! 
Again, how far away we seem in nineteen-thirty from the 
sins and the ‘* Satanists * of forty years ago or less. They 
wallowed in the cult of pure horror then, and “ sinister 
geniuses *’ who “* were fated to die tragically young * abounded. 
Are we less wicked than they were, or more sophisticated ? 
To Mr. Symons our state would seem more parlous than 
theirs; for whereas we remain earthily indifferent, they 
saw their Sins intellectually, wsthetically with a capital *S.” 
Be that as it may, Mr. Symons makes his subjects live, if 
with some prolixity and repetition, going to their canvases 
for his evidence with illuminating zeal. Ce sont de véritables 
mémoires sur lui-méme que ces tableaux. 

The best essays are perhaps those on Whistler, Beardsley 
and Rodin ; but the book includes good chapters on Degas, 
Daumier, Manet and Forain and many others, some a little 
more than names to us, some a good deal less. An interest- 
ing book. It is a pity that the quotations in French were 
not corrected in the proof. 

Cc. G. 
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Fiction 
Paddle or Plunge 


A True Story. By Stephen Hudson. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
Relentless. By Myrtle Johnston. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Three Daughters. By Jane Dashwood. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
None - ees By Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus. 
és. . 
Ir is fatal for the artist to write a true story before he has so 
completely reimagined and reintegrated his material that it 
has become untrue. A mere paddling in the stream is useless. 
He must kick up his heels and plunge into imagination’s 
current. Mr. Hudson, on whom the hand of truth lies heavy, 
has attempted the paddler’s compromise. A thorough 
plunge would have washed away a great deal of the laborious 
and awkward in an otherwise distinguished novel. As it is, 
he would seem to have had a strenuous time with his material, 
for it has been agglomerated, rearranged and rewritten from 
earlier published works. 

A True Story is a long and detailed study in the spiritual 
development of Richard Kurt, a very ordinary, will-less, 
stultified young man of half-Germanic parentage, from child- 
hood to the final collapse of his marriage at the age cf thirty- 
five. 

The main episodes are his fatal marriage with a narrow 
and ambitious American gold-digger, and, after a violent love 
affair with a mannish Italian girl, his ‘* rescue ” from a life of 
purposeless, wealthy boredom at the hands of a woman of 
high moral principles. The childhood narrative written, by 
one of Mr. Hudson’s many technical devices, first in the naive 
language of the child, developing into schoolboy slang, and 
from that to the impatient prose of adolescence, is extremely 
well done. Here one sees the genesis and growth of the 
enmity with his father—a successful banker of precise. mind 
and hypocritical character—which is the main factor in the 
boy's character. After the marriage snare has entrapped him 
in America, Mr. Hudson shows a tendency to labour the 
wrong point, an inability to enlarge himself from what is 
presumably known fact, and a weakness for skipping the 
course of psychological development. He does not, for 
instance, confront one squarely and dramatically with the 
reception by the boy’s family of his marriage. One sees this 
obliquely. By dodging the dramatic meeting of father and 
son Mr. Hudson saps all sense of purpose from the narrative. 
From that point onwards it is difficult to sustain much interest 
in Richard. This is a great pity, for the relationship between 
father and sonis the one thing that Mr. Hudson understands pro- 
foundly, and the fitful tracing of that relationship through the 
years, with its growth from enmity to armed neutrality, furtive 
sympathy and affection is—if the reader will piece it together— 
the best thing in the Sook. Beside this the wanderings of 
Richard and his wife in Sicily and Italy in a milieu of dull 
foreign princes and Anglo-American dilettanti—whom Mr. 
Hudson accepts with surprising solemnity—are as dull as a 
day-to-day diary. Richard’s affair with the extraordinary 
Italian tomboy, Virginia, stands out in vivid though aggray- 
ating relief, but the intrigue proceeds laboriously from one 
mystification to another, while Mr. Hudson, nerve-racked and 
baffled, brings it to what seems to me an outrageous judgment. 

One would like to praise this book because there is some 
excellent work of a very subtle order in it, but I leave it with 
a general impression of flat-footed truth paddling where it 
ought to have plunged, and a feeling that, having severe 
notions on Richard’s wealth, Mr. Hudson has written an 
admonitory pamphlet on the young man’s life and family, 
rather than a story. 

* Relentless ” starts with the handicap of the immense 
expectations aroused by the author’s previous novel Hanging 
Johnny. In one respect the new book does not disappoint 
them, for itis a startling and original flight of the imagination. 
Oscar Berenger, the son of an explorer, grows up a wastrel and 
a violent enemy of civilization. Unable to endure England 


any longer he drags his miserable chorus-girl wife and her 


babies to the remotest part of Siberia, and there lives the life 
of a savage. It is the making of him, but the death of his 
wife. As the years pass, his children, some of whom are born 
in Siberia, and all of whom have been sedulously kept in 
ignorance of civilization and the past and have grown up 


— 


entirely uneducated, find themselves uncomprehendingly at 
odds with their father and their environment. Eventually, 
when he takes them back to civilization, they realize they have 
been robbed of a heritage. They have lived like savages, but 
their minds have centuries of civilization behind them. Led 
by one of the youngest boys, an epileptic, and seconded by the 
only girl who has cherished all her life the determination tg 
avenge her mother, they rebel and their father is laid low, 
The entry of the girl at this crisis in the story is a master 
stroke. The book is at once powerfully and sentimentally 
conceived, for the author is presenting a case as well as exposing 
a tragedy. Berenger’s tragedy is her lesson. This is the 
main weakness of the story. There are two other shocks to 
the readers’ faith : the mechanical abruptness with which the 
family is shown, now in England, now in Siberia, is a shock to 
the reader ; and the fact that no strong reasons that would have 
forced Berenger to bring the children back are given. Miss 
Johnston’s command of language is as yet incommensurate 
with the remarkable demands of her imagination. However, 
the story does very nearly come off. It has strength, unity and 
spirit. Miss Johnston never sinks into the melodramatic, but 
is expert in the subtleties and pities of the tragic muse. 
The theme of Miss Dashwood’s novel can be found in several 
books published by feminine novelists this year. ‘They mark, 
with sharp-tongued comment and satire, the changes in 
fashion and status that have come over the sex during the 
last generation. Poor mamma, once so terrifying in het 
spiky prudery and in her determination to marry her children 
well, so monumental in her public talk of Character, so shrewd 
in her instinct for pounds, shillings and pence, is irreverently 
unmasked by her daughters. One finds these ccnventional 
ingredients in Miss Dashwood’s highly amusing story of Lady 
Pomfret’s attempts to marry ofi her three daughters in the 
already slightly absurd reign of King Edward VII. Of the 
three, the ever shilly-shallying, stupid and entrancing Lydia 
proves the most interesting and the most difficult ; and her 
painful efforts to win the admiration of a strong, shy suitor, 
without losing her dignity or her chances, are shown with great 
cunning and malice. Lydia is maddening, heartrending and 
delicious in her panicky drift towards spinsterhood. Un- 
fortunately Miss Dashwood has overdone her satire by adding 
an epilogue in which the three daughters are caught stranded 
for a moment at the matrimonial ebb tide, an unnecessary, 
farcical and sentimental touch of the “ Plus ca change. . .” 
kind, to an intelligent book. It is the Book Society’s Choice 
None So Pretiy is also recommended from on high, for it won 
the first prize in an historical novel competition. Subtract 
the Restoration embellishments and one is left with the 
tenuous story of a young bride of seventeen who, married toa 
besotted squire who refuses to consummate the marriage, be- 
comes successively the mistress of his soul-tortured chaplain, 
and of a young Royalist who had been in exile in France. 
The consequences are tragic, pretty and unmoving. These 
are sketchy and shadowy creatures who, though unoppressed 
with the fustian of Wardour Street, have more ** pericd ” than 
character, and are not strong cnough to hold either the his- 
torical or the human tangle together. The marriage between 
history and story, like the marriage between Nan and the 
squire, has not been consummated. The book is pleasantly 
written. V. S. Pritcuert. 
THE GILDED CUPID. By Elizabeth Murray. (John 
Lane. ‘7s. 6d.)—Poor Gloria! She was so young and s0 
beautiful and so rich—-no wonder every man she met fell in 
love with her, or at any rate asked for her hand in marriage. 
But Gloria was not the kind of girl to throw herself away on 
the first person who proposed to her. Besides, Papa, having 
married a dubious royalty himself, was quite determined that 
his daughter should one day have an indisputable coronct on 
her notepaper. Unfortunately Gloria’s social ambitions 
involved what she naively called ‘seeing life,’ which in 
practice meant dancing the Tarantella in déshabille at a rathet 
questionable night-club. From this haunt of the * fast set 
she is rescued, very much the worse for drink, by the strong 
silent hero, who carries her off by main force in her under- 
clothes. A timely rainstorm makes it impossible for the party 
to reach London without grave risk of pneumonia, so there !s 
nothing for it but to spend the night at the hero’s country 
house, situated conveniently close. The result of this escapade 
is, of course, matrimony between Gloria and the strong silent 
hero, though not without various contretemps both before and 
after the ceremony. Miss Murray tells this seemingly com 
monplace story with considerable success, because she pos 
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sesses the gift of writing convincing dialogue and knows how 
to manipulate her plot so as to keep the reader curious to the 
end. The Gilded Cupid is hardly a book to set the Thames on 
fire, but it has a certain efficiency not always evident in the 
work of more established writers. 


INSECURITY. By Monica Ewer. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)— 
Felicity is a little more courageous, a little cleverer and slightly 
Jess disillusioned than most independent young women 
to-day, but, for all that, she is a very real person. What 
she demanded of life was change, adventure, danger and 
difficulty: even the dangers and excitements of a young 
journalist in Fleet Street did not satisfy her. She wanted 
to see the world, as an onlooker—not from the windows of 
the blue train, but to swim the Atlantic with a knapsack on 
her back. ‘‘ Is it wise to risk the realization of a dream ?”’ 
asked a friend of hers when she announced her intention of 
giving up a successful career in London. Felicity thought that 
it was, and it was this belief which chiefly distinguished her 
from her more cautious companions. Mrs. Ewer writes about 
a world what she knows very well, and a world which has 
a mysterious attraction for everyone both inside and outside 
it. Through Felicity’s eyes, she describes trade shows of 
films, behind the scenes on first nights and—more vividly 
than ever, the daily search for a good first page story. 
Insecurity tells how the fittest survive in Fleet Street to-day : 
and it tells its tale gaily. 

DEAR ENGLAND : PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 
By Eric Simons. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—That Mr. 
Simons does not expect much from his readers is shown by 
the following extract from his preface: ‘* People who do not 
write novels and do not know how they are written have a 
bad habit of assuming that the characters described in them 
are thinly disguised acquaintances of the author... . 
Intelligent readers will not need to be told that the persons 
whose experiences this novel relates and the incidents it 
describes are imaginary. The rest may. This preface tells 
them.” There is little justification in the book for so por- 
tentous and scolding a beginning, for it is doubtful whether 
even unintelligent readers would consider any of its people 
alive enough to have any existence outside the covers. In 
justice to the writer it must be said that he can and does 
describe the workings of a business firm very well indeed : 
he shows the wheels within the wheels, the bias, the favouritism, 
the injustices and the lack of integrity. It is against these 
things that Peter, the hero, pits himself. He is determined 
to prove that his faith in England has a worthy foundation. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 532.) 

Mr. Augustine Birrell has celebrated his eightieth birthday 
by publishing a new volume of literary essays. In Ht Cetera 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) he has collected sixteen papers 
originally written for periodicals or delivered as addresses. 
Beginning with “A Few Warning Words for Would-be 
Autobiographers,” Mr. Birrell, explaining why he has never 
undertaken his own memoirs, reflects that, for the intelligent 
reader who can see between the lines, autobiographies reveal 
their authors too mercilessly. It is not what the autobio- 
grapher says, but his manner of saying it, that gives him 
away! The hatred of hypocrisy which this essay manifests 
runs throughout the book. In ‘ Boswell Disrobed,” for 
instance, Mr. Birrell allows that Johnson’s biographer was 
guilty of almost every vice and folly, but that he was ** most 
emphatically not a Hypocrite, and may therefore take up his 
unrobed position in our Gallery of Notabilities without any 
feeling that he is intruding himself upon the company of his 
Betters.””, Other themes include “The Province of the 
Reviewer Defined,” ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” and ‘* Thomas 
Love Peacock’? ; and Mr. Birrell is particularly at ease in 
writing of Wyclif, Bunyan, Whitfield, and some lesser figures 
in Nonconformist history. His concluding essay, discussing 
the recent Prayer Book controversy, shows that age has not 
sapped his zeal for independence ; while his characteristic 
humour, with its gentle yet caustic irony, is still undiminished. 

* * * * 

The Council of the Royal Empire Society have begun a 
noble undertaking by the publication of the first volume of 
a catalogue of their library, which contains more than two 
hundred thousand volumes. The work has been made 
possible by the co-operation of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
first volume, which covers litthe more than the Continent 
of Africa, contains more than eight hundred large double- 
column pages. It is estimated that the whole work will 
require at least six volumes. The basis of the compilation 
is geographical, with an index of authors, though it would 
have been very helpful to have had some kind of guide to 
the subjects. It is difficult to trace, for example, whether 


the library contains a set of the Reports of the Lambeth 
Although that body is now regarded as mainly 


Conference. 


concerned with ecclesiastical controversy, it was in fact the 
first expression of a desire for closer Imperial unity, and 
prepared the way for the Imperial Conferences. It may be, 
however, that it is one of the lacunae to which a catalogue 
draws attention. The wide range of the periodical literature 
included in the bibliography is not the least admirable feature 
in a work which will be indispensable to anyone studying any 
part or problem of the British Empire. 

* * * * 


Besides the two extremely important articles, ‘‘ Where Are 
We Going?” and * An Economic Reformation,” to which 
we have already referred, the March issue of the Round Table 
(Macmillan, 5s.) contains the best available reading on all 
the signs of the times in political and economic development, 
especially that of the British Commonwealth. A sober 
but encouraging view is taken of prospects in’ India and in 
China. A special article is devoted, and rightly, to the Kyoto 
Conference, which is such an admirable embodiment of that 
contact between statesman and scholar which Professor 
Zimmern has delineated in his little book Learning and 
Leadership, the grammar of international intellectual co- 
operation. The notes on Australia are very much to the 
point, and a South African contributor traces native diseon- 
tents in a large measure to the general ignorance of his living 
conditions by those who legislate on his behalf. The effect of 
Protection on the cost of living of the natives, for instance, 
demands careful examination by experts. We are very glad 
to see (from the Times, March 22nd) that the Government in 
South Africa have appointed a special commission to inquire 
into the natives’ economic and social conditions. 

* * * * 


Professor Hearnshaw has edited 2 fifth series of the valuable 
lectures on social and politica! ideas for which King’s Collcge, 
London, has become noted. This volume, Social and Political 
Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of the Age of Reason 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), has an introduction by Professor Laski, 
and deals with Bossuet, Fénélon, Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, as well as with some of the lesser men. It is 
curious, by the way, that the revolutionaries of 1789 ranked 
Helvétius and Mably above Rousseau and Voltaire as 
inspirers of the great upheaval. Mr. C. H. Driver’s careful 
study of Mably and Morelly deserves attention. The editor 
writes well on Rousseau, and, while despising the man, does 
justice to his ideas. 

* * * 

M. Jules Toutain, the eminent French scholar, has written 
a lucid and attractive volume on The Economic Life of the 
Ancient World, translated by Mr. M. R. Dobie, for Messrs. 
Kegan Paul's remarkable series on “* The History of Civilization” 
(16s.).. He is mainly concerned with Greece and Rome, but 
in a section on * The Western Mediterranean” he sketches the 
beginnings of trade in primitive society, the history of Carthage 
and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy as well as the 
development of Etruria. Those who imagine that capitai is a 
modern phenomenon may be commended to M. Toutain’s 
chapter on capitalism in Repubiican Rome from the Punic 
wars onward, and on the influence of the great companies of 
‘** publicans *” that farmed the new provinces. M. Toutain 
deals very briefly with the much debated question of the 
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decline of the Roman Empire, but attributes it mainly to 
excessive centralization and arbitrary despotism—a warning 
for more than one modern State. 

* * * * 


The newest private press, The Four Elms, begins life 
saucily and with a fine independent flourish, by offering us a 
collection of Victorian Verses for Young Persons under the 
title of When Grandmamma Was Young, illustrated with 
lino-cuts by Mr. William McCance, at 10s. 6d. We can 
recommend the book, not so much for the edification of modern 
children, most of whom would doubtless scorn it, as for the 
entertainment of their elders: for these old nursery verses, 
most of them taken seriously enough by parents even in our 
youth, have acquired, in revival, a demurely fascinating 
humour which Mr. McCance, with his gravely absurd depiction 
of the Victorian child suffering for its sins or being rewarded 
for good deeds, has appreciated in full. We like particularly 
the study of Idle Jim, manacled and gloomily repentant in 
the county jail. The Four Elms Press should make a name 
for itself. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss M. MacInnes, Gelt 
Hall, Castle Carrock, Carlisle, for the following :— 


Questions on Colours 


. What is the Yellow Jack, and when is it used ? 
What is meant by Promotion to the Purple ? 
Where is the White House, and who lives there ? 
When was Black Friday ? 
Who were known as the Redbreasts ? 
. What is the Yellow Book of France ? 
. What is meant by a Blue Apron Statesman ? 
. When is Green Ribbon Day ? 
. What are Greenbacks ? 

10. What was known as a Yellow Boy ? 

11. What is meant by Green Labour ? 

12. What is meant by a White Harvest ? 

13. What is the origin of the word Green Room for the dressing 
room of a theatre ? 


Answers will be found on page 543. 
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Report of the Italian Pictures 
Competition 


Tue Editor offered a prize of five guineas for the most enter. 
taining or illuminating comment on the Italian pictures, 
or any anecdote referring to them, which has keen overheard 
at Burlington House, or elsewhere. It was not surprising to 
find a large majority of these entries were concerned with 
Botticelli’s ‘‘ Venus.” 

‘** Forced by the pressure of the crowd at the Italian 
Exhibition” (writes M. EE. Briscoe, Hildon House, 
Broughton, who is awarded the prize of five guineas), 
‘*T reluctantly yielded my place in front of Botticelli’s ‘ Birth 
of Venus.’ As I moved on, a woman near me remarked to 
her companion in a ‘ very superior’ and rather disdainful 
tone of voice, ‘ Not at all an intellectual type of beauty, 
‘Oh! come, give her a chance,’ expostulated the man, ‘ She’s 
not half an hour old yet, you know!’” Poor Venus! Has 
there ever been a more misunderstood and maligned woman? 
Not only is her originality questioned—she is considered by 
some to be an excellent imitation of Burne Jones—but there 
were others, we believe, who were a little hurt at the thought 
that ‘‘ the people in Italy had sent a faded copy of the ‘ Birth 
of Venus,’ and had kept the real one in Florence.” One 
lady, who had ‘heard so much of Botticelli’s ‘ Venus’” 
was given “ the greatest pleasure to see her in the flesh ”— 
the word “flesh”? in connexion with Botticelli’s Venus 
seems to be a little incongruous. One envious brunctte 
was heard saying to her friend, ‘‘ Now we know why gentle. 
men prefer blondes” ; and another old lady who was gazing 
at this picture from a distant seat, remarked sympathetically ; 
* The mosquitoes are buzzing around her!” 

We have received a great variety of entries from the 
imaginary reactions of the inhabitants of these masterpieces 
to the crowds gazing at them, the succinct remark of a 
Franciscan frate ,* Galleries are the sepulchres of the pictures,” 
to the ineptitudes which fall from schoolgirls’ lips, and some 
thoughtful criticism from thoughtful people’s pens. The fol- 
lowing entry of Miss Rhys Raworth (52 East Parade, Harro- 
gate) is amusing or, shall we say, pathetic :— 

‘In front of the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, I became conscious 
of two young persons who were discussing his work in superior 
tones. ‘ Now, here is the old boy himself!’ said the young man. 
‘Oh! how disappointing!’ said the girl. ‘I never thought. an 
artist would look like that.’ The young man was abashed. ‘ Well, 
you see,’ he said apologetically, ‘ he was also a scientist.’ ‘Then I 
don’t think he ought to have been. It’s very confusing.’ ” 

Rey. W. T. N. Probyn (Brampton Abbots Rectory, Ross) 
quotes an incident which has, perhaps, a little too much 
truth in it :— 

** Amateur, accepting artist's advice to concentrate on one room, 
rather fuzzy on reaching objective, sits at Botticelli end prior to 
memorizing Masterpieces. Conducted crowd, debouching from 
No. 2, percolates into already congested corner. A. overhears :— 

Lecturer (re Lecturees): ‘ Wherever shall I stand so as to be 
out of their way ?’ 

Lecturees (re Lecturer): ‘ Wherever can we get so as to be out 
of his way ?’ 

Sightseers (re both): ‘ Wherever will they go so as to be out 
of our way ?’ 

(Problem appears insoluble).” 

Another entry which in our opinion has most successfully 
fulfilled the rules of the Competition is Mrs. Alice M. Simpson’s 
story of what she heard while she was enjoying Botticelli’s 
“The Wedding Feast ” :— 

“The other day I was looking at Botticelli’s picture, ‘The 
Wedding Feast.’ You will remember the bridegroom is seated 
opposite the bride and her maidens—the only man among them all, 
while at a table opposite all the old freaks of the party (a much more 
intelligent lot) are having a gay time. Young servers in the fashion- 
able scarlet trunk hose come in on either side bearing delicious 
foods—quails, oysters, etc., and in the middle on a stand are dis- 
played either the wedding presents or the family plate. Two ladies 
came up and one reverently said to the other, ‘ The Last Supper !’” 

Alice M. Simpson, Compton House, Lewes. 
The change from spirituality to materialism in Florentine 
culture was obviously beyond the old lady’s powers of 
understanding. 











Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked to 
notify the SPECTATOR Office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY or rach 
WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has been sent and 
receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF 


[by SIGRID UNDSET 945 pages 8s. 6d.] 


—is a fascinating book .. . 


“ The story of the book is a simple one—the life of 
a woman of the landed gentry from cradle to 
grave. We see her as happy child, as troubled 
maiden, as wife, as mother, and finally, as the 
intensely hard-working, brave, stern, medixval lady 
of the manor, farming, weaving, baking, rearing 
her children, contending with her enemies. 

“And throughout the vast unfolding of human 
fortunes we are never unconscious of the vaster 
fabric of social life. . . . Though the life that Sigrid 
Undset sets about us is full of brutality, sorrow 
and fear, we are aware also of its zest, its variedness, 
its richness and its splendour. 

“This is a book to go into and live in—one of the 
few great books of our time.” 


SyLvIA LYND in the “ Daily News.” 


The third impression is now ready 
The fourth impression is binding 
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THE CHARIOTEER 
JOHN PRESLAND 


Starting on a quiet note, the theme of this novel 

gathers impetus and culminates in a scene of the 

utmost dramatic intensity in the green-room of 
a London concert hall. 


7s. 6d. net 


Noel Douglas 





GOD HAVE MERCY 
ON US! 


By 
WILLIAM T. SCANLON 
Joint-winner of the £5,000 war-novel prize in 
America 


7s. 6d. net 
Noel Douglas 














PECCADILLOES 


By 
FARADAY KEENE 


A sparkling, vivid book by a young author of the 
greatest literary promise, 


6s. net 
Noel Douglas 


WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5% ? 


YOU CAN GET A GUARANTEED 7%, 10%, 
15%, OR EVEN 20% ACCORDING TO AGE 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuity with the proceeds. A retired professional man 
has doubled his income by making this safe exchange, 
This “two years’ Income in one” will be paid to him 
every year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No 
more worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet, 
Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income : an absolutely safe Income : Guaranteed for your 
Life by a Company with over £116,000,000 assets under 
strict Government supervision, 

Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your Capital 
—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 
much safer it will be. Even better terms are granted in 
cases of impaired health, and there are many kinds of 
annuities, including a guarantecd return of Purchase 
Price. Please give exact date of birth and amount of 
Capital at your disposal. 

H. O. Leach (Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada (U/ncorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Coinpany), 
13, ‘Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 





























WISDOM OF LOVE 


dy 


JAKOB SCHAFFNER 


“Inspired by a fine imaginative spirit.”-——-Grratp GovLn 
in the Observer. 

The compulsion of the book . 
Daily Telegraph. 


7s. Od. net 
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- is overwhelming.”’— 


Noel Tt Douglas 
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EASTER HOLIDAYS 


with F rames’ 


Take a generous share of spring; and, since it is 
worth doing well, take your ane ter "holiday with 
Trames’—in Britain or on the Coi 
PARIS, Week-ends, from ico ee ae 


4 

DUTCH BULBFIELDS. six days” SA 8 10 
LUGANO, VILLA CARLOTTA, hae: a 

seat at Milan =e see 313 
BRUGES, Week-end ans sss 317 
OSTEND, no ag sue oie We 215 
SWITZERLAND, Jd 9 § 
ROME, 10 days ... 8 
ISLE OF WIGHT, 6 day “a 4 
and many others. Mendbotk. free.) | 
OBERAMMERGAU, ‘This summer sce the Pass ion 
Play. Decide early, as bookings are heavy. Frames 
inclusive arrangements are detailed in their free 
Oberammergau booklet, 


Also full handbook of 869 holiday suggestions. 
FRAMES’ TOURS, Ltd. cést. 1381), 


69, Travel House, Scadinnaens Row, 
ONDON, W.C. 1. 
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PAINTED 
VEILS 
a novel 
JAMES 
HUNEKER 


© 


It is in a very real sense the crowning work 
of Huneker.—H. L. MENCKEN. 


LAURIE 7/6 
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MAURICE 
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| Travel 
The Joys of Staying on the Italian Riviera 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectraror, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


Now that April is nearly here, England is weaving spells that 
will enchant many of us, but though those abroad may begin 
to share the home-thoughts of the swallows, Spring is wearing 
agayer gown in Italy, and claims her share of followers by a 
nundred little bays. The stocks are out at San Remo, and 
when the market bell rings at Ventimiglia as a signal for the 
flower-sellers to uncover their baskets, the carnations shimmer 
brightly as a rainbow and the mimosa shakes pollen from its 
tiny powder puffs. 

The views from the windows of the Riviera hotels are 
another enchantment. One balcony faces the mountains and 
another the sea. Little grey villages are huddled in the folds 
of the hills, and these have remained much as they were in 
the days of the Saracens. Below the mountains lies the town, 
with its jumble of ancient and modern architecture, its pink 
villas with green shutters, and its gardens, where the mimosa 
scatters fluffy balls among the fallen oranges and where the 
violets spread their green and purple tapestry for the daffodils 
to look down on. From other balconies one can look to the 
sea—the blue Mediterranean Mary, who may be a slattern 
since she so seldom tidies up the beaches, but who looks so 
wise and placid in her beauty. How different she is from our 
English Martha, who so rarely at this season of the year 
wears her blue and her green and her crispy ruffles to delight us. 

Hotel prices vary according to locality. In Spezzia, Rapallo, 
Genoa and San Remo one ean find excellent hotels that charge 
from eight to twelve shillings a day, while in return for a pound 
a day one is made free of the best hotels in Italy, and often 
provided with a private bathroom into the bargain. A service 
tax is usually added to the weekly bill. 

Yet the Italian hotels are singularly empty at this time of 
year. The largest one in Levanto, a little town between 
Genoa and Spezzia, has very few visitors. The hotels in smaller 
places are emptier still. Their proprietors beseech one to stay 
in them. They try to bribe by offering English teas, and 
drives in motor cars, to intimidate by mentioning the drainage 
horrors of all other hotels. 

One of the many joys of life on the Italian Riviera is the 
wine, which is as varied in colour as the flowers on the hill- 
sides. The wise visitor will choose the wine of the district. 
His glass will gleam red or pale gold or sherry-coloured according 
to the place he is staying in. The connoisseur will take long 
walks up the mountains in search of some famous though 
dirty little inn, where wine, too delicate to stand even the 
shortest journey, will be served by some Hebe, who has herself 
helped at the grape-pressing. 

Pleasures, like the wine, vary according to locality. The 
more fashionable places have casinos, for which entrance fees 
from twenty lire upwards are charged. They have cinemas 
and English tea-rooms and libraries, where seekers after 
gossip from home may be sure of meeting friends of their 
friends, and may discover a good many times a day * how 
small the world is.” 

Travellers in search of organized pleasure will find nothing 
to do in the smaller Italian towns, but those who are content 
to follow the go-as-you-please goat tracks along the coast or 
up into the mountains will never need to return by the same 
path they took. Most of the trains stop at nearly every 
railway station, so that even those who do not care for walking 
may visit town after town along the coast. 

Levanto is an excellent centre. From here one can go for 
a day northwards to Genoa, or make shorter excursions to 
Rapallo, to Santa Marguerita, to Porto Fino, Sestri Levanti, 
or Chiavanti, or even to the tiny village of Bonossola which 
is only about four miles distance away. One can go southwards 
to Pisa of the Leaning Tower or to Spezzia of the ships, and 
from the latter place one can take a steamer to Porto Venere, 
Where the houses look frail as cardboard, or one can take 
another steamer and visit Shelley's villa. 

The English season (though the word is not really applicable 
to such unsophisticated places as these towns and _ villages) 
loes not really begin until March, but even in January and 
February it is usually possible to picnic out of doors in blazing 
sunshine. April is the perfect month, but prices do not 
vary much until July and August, when English visitors 
make way for the Italians and mosquitoes. Bathing is 
possible in March, but the water is at its kindliest from the 
first of April till the first of November. 


it is hard to leave the Italian notei. The special swect 


(soufflé or zabliogne) that is served to us on our last evening 
IS & reproach, and when we are really on the doorstep and 
the hotel proprietor presents us with a farewell nosegay of 
Violets or carnations we long to turn back. 


B. E. Topp. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 


Hamburg to South America 


The Hamburg South American Line announce that they have 
placed an order for two new motor-vessels of the * Monte’ 
class, the first of which is to take her place in the regular 
service from Hamburg and Boulogne to South America at 
the end of the year. The second ship will follow her closely 
and will also be placed on the South American route along 
with the ‘Monte Sarmiento’ and ‘ Monte Olivia.” During 
the summer months the new motor-vessels will be engaged 
in pleasure cruises to the Mediterranean and toe Norway. 
The new ships will be a repetition of the ‘ Monte Sarmiento ’ 
and * Monte Olivia’ in their essential features, and will carry 
exclusively third-class passengers: in comfortable cabins and 
tastefully-decorated and furnished public rooms. All the 
latest improvements will be embodied in the construction of 
these ships. 


Irish Travel 


With reference to the Irish Travel Notes published on 
page 450 of our issue of March 15th, the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company draw our attention to the fact 
that the Holyhead Route to Ireland is wrongly described as 
the shortest route, although it is the principal route. ‘They 
point out that the shortest route to Ireland is that, between 
Stranraer and Larne. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The Ayesha: A Great Adventure. BY 
H. von Miicke. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.)———Heredily in 
Live Stock. By Christian Wriedt. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
——India. (A Reprint from the Special India Number 
of the Times.) (Times Publishing Co., Printing House 
Square, E.C.3. 7s. 6d.)——-New Zealand in the Making. 
By J. B. Condliffe. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.)——The 
Future of the German Empire. By General Von Seeckt. 
Translated by Oakley Williams. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 8s. 6d.)——New York in the American Revoliu- 
tion. By W.C. Abbot. (Seribners. 15s.)——Hammer- 
smith Hoy. By Nigel Playfair. (Faber and Faber. 
21s.)\——-The Nature of Knowing. By R. I. Aaron. 
(Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.)——-The Nature of 
Consciousness. By E. R. Rost. (Williams and Norgate. 
12s. 6d.)——Silver Boy. By V. J. Hoyt. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) Every Man His Own Builder. New 
Edition. (Crosby Lockwood. 10s. 6d.) 

Brocrarures :—Trial of Oscar Slater. Edited by Wiliam 
Roughead. (Hodge. 10s. 6d.)——Memoirs of Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough. Edited by William King. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.)——The Life of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph. By Baron Von Mitis. (Skeffington. 21s.)——— 
Lord Melbourne. By Bertram Newman. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.)——Eleonora Duse. By KE. A. Rheinhardt. 
(Secker. 16s.) 

Fiction :—Waaec. Anonymous. (T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Mill. By Norman Walker. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
———The Charioteer. By John Presland. (Noel Douglas. 





7s. 6d.)——The Ancient Wheel. By Barbara Goolden. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)———** Not So Quiet. . 
By Helen Z. Smith. (Marriott. 5s.}——God Have 


Mercy on Us!? By W. T. Scanlon. (Noel Douglas. 


7s. 6d.) 





Answers to Questions on Colours 


1. The flag displayed from naval hospitals and vessels in quaran« 
tine. 2. Promotion to the rank of Cardinal in the Roman 
Catholic Church.——3. At Washington; the President of the 
United States——4. December 6th, 1745, the day on which the 
news arrived in London that the Pretender had reached Derby. 
———5.. Bow Street runners, who wore scarlet waistcoats.- 6, 
A report drawn up by the Government every year since 1861, 
for the benefit of historians.——7. A lay politician, a tradesman 
who interferes with the affairs of the nation. The reference is to 
the blue apron once worn by almost all tradesmen.——S. March 17th. 
St. Patrick’s Day——-9. Paper money issued by the Government of 
the United States in 1862 during the Civil War. 10. A gold 
sovereign. 11. The lowest paid labour in the tailoring trade. 
12. A late harvest when the ground is white with frost in 
the morning.——13. So called because at one time the walls were 
coloured green to relieve the eyes affected by the glare of the stage 
lights. 
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Finance-—Public and Private 
The Rise in Investment Stocks 


A FORTNIGHT ago in these columns I felt justified in 
taking a favourable view of the outlook for gilt-edged 
securities. I did not expect, however, that the rise 
was likely to be so immediate and so extensive. Indeed, 
it is generally admitted that the occasions have been 
few when there has been so remarkable a change in 
sentiment and so pronounced a rise in investment stocks 
within a brief period as that which has occurred within 
the last fortnight. The greatest movement has, perhaps, 
been within the still briefer period of ten days, and 
the following short table records the movements which 
have taken place in just a few leading British Funds and 
kindred stocks between March 14th and 24th :— 





Price Price 
Téar. 14th. Mar. 24th. Rise. 
Consols 4% ee oe 86} 893 +33 
do. 24% 7 2% 55} 574 +2 
Conversion 5% “A” .. 1013 1043 +23 
do. sy “BB”... Tze 105} +25 
do. a0, “BY as 964 1004 +32 
do. 34% . +5 Oe 794 413 
Funding 4% a6 mar 90 925 +2$ 
Locals 3°% me es 64 66} +2} 
War Loan 5% 1024 103 +1 
do. 44% 5. 965 100 +34 
Bank of England 251 2525 +14 


CneAPER Money. 

Cheaper money not only here but at various monetary 
centres has been the prime factor responsible for this 
great advance in stocks, which usually move in small 
fractions within so brief a period., During the last 
few weeks the Bank of England rate of discount was 
twice reduced, the fall being successively from 4} to 
4 and from 4 to 3} per cent. Indeed, at the time of 
writing there is some talk as to the possibility of a further 
reduction to 3 per cent., the talk being based, in the 
main, upon the fact that even the 3} per cent. rate has 
proved to be out of touch with the open market 
quotation which at one time during this week fell to 
27; per cent. 

Cause oF Lower Money Rates. 

The investor, however, will naturally put two very 
pertinent questions. The first is, “ What is the 
cause of this fall in money rates?” and the other is, 
“Is the fall likely to be of long duration?” It is easier, 
perhaps, to answer the first question than the second 
one. The change in the monetary situation commenced 
in the autumn of last year at the very moment when 
our Bank Rate here was raised to 6} per cent. At that 
time I endeavoured to explain in these columns to investors 
that such apparently uninteresting matters as the state 
of the Money Market and the decline in Bank Rates 
were, after all, matters likely to vitally affect the outlook 
for investment securities. Our Bank Rate, it will be 
remembered, was raised to 6} per cent. last September 
because of the high money rates in New York consequent 
upon the boom in Wall Street, those high money rates 
having had the effect of attracting capital from abroad 
to an extent affecting the American exchange and causing 
gold to flow to the United States. 

New York INFLUENCES. 

Almost immediately following the imposition of the 
6} per cent. Rate here, however, the boom in Wall 
Strect broke, and at that time I emphasized the event 
as one likely to affect the whole monetary outlook. Such 
has proved to be the case. Money rates in New York 
have fallen away, and large credits which had accu- 
mulated for the financing of speculative operations have 
been set free for use in other directions. Had trade been 
jn a condition to respond to this change in the monetary 
situation it is possible that the collapse in money rates 
might not have been so pronounced. With trade dull 


at nearly all centres, however, the Money Markets, in 
the first place, and now the Stock Exchange have felt 
the full effect of this change in monetary conditions. 
It is possible, too, that the downward movement may 
have been accentuated by a United policy on the 
part of the leading Central Banks of the world to work 
monetary 


lor ease. In the first place, all the 


Central Banks have a common object in secking for 
a revival of trade through the influence of cheap money 
while it is possible, too, that the Central Banks are 
anxious to prepare the way for favourable conditions on 
the international Stock Exchanges for the flotation of 
international Loans, including German Reparation Bonds, 
However that may be, there can be no question as to 
the great extent of the fall in money rates and its effect 
upon high-class investment securities. 


WILL THE FALL CONTINUE ? 

To attempt to answer the second and more practical 
question as to the probable duration of the fall in money 
rates would be to attempt the impossible, and I can 
only say in a sentence or two what is the general 
opinion of the City at the moment with regard to 
the matter. So far as the next few months are concerned, 
the feeling is generally in favour of a continuance of 
fairly cheap money, though whether the effect upon 
gilt-edged securities will now be restrained by such 
factors as Budget apprehensions or an increase in the 
supply of new issues of capital remains to be seen. With 
regard to any longer view of the monetary situation, it 
may be said that the main key to the position still lies 
in the United States. If cheaper money at that centre 
should lead to quiet investment business in high-class 
Bonds, including the Bonds of other countries, it is quite 
probable that monetary ease may have come to stay. 
If, on the other hand, the effect of cheap money should 
be to stimulate a fresh boom in Wall Street, then I think 
there is little doubt that an easy summer might be followed 
by autumn stringency. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Firm MARKETS. 
Tur main features of the Stock Markets have been pretty well 
covered in the articles in the preceding column, but it must not 
be supposed that the improvement has been entirely confined 
to gilt-edged securities. Financial activity has been stimu- 
lated in various sections of the Stock Exchange, and not 
least in the matter of response to new capital issues, the 
great rush for the Bristol Corporation stock being indicative 
of the changed attitude of the investors towards new flotations 
of the trustee type. Moreover, some of the popular Indus- 
trials have also improved, while in the foreign section the 
outstanding feature has been the further advance in Brazil 
stocks and a sharp rally in Angentine Railway securities. 

* 


British INSULATED CABLES. 

The report of the British Insulated Cables, Limited, was a 
distinctly good one, and at the annual meeting it was shown 
that the profit for the year was £685,980, as compared with 
£617,951 for the previous year. ‘The company pays a further 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary Share capital, making, 
with the interim distribution, a total of 15 per cent. for the 
year. Even then there is the substantial balance to be 
carried forward of £280,806. Moreover, £100,000 is provided 
for depreciation on property and plant and £198,333 is added 
to the Reserve. 

* * * * 
Tue U.K, Provipent. 

At the recent annual meeting of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution Mr. Walter Runciman had a _ good 
story to tell of the company’s progress. This, indeed, had 
been indicated by the declaration of higher rates of compound 
bonus for the last triennium, the bonus being the highest 
rate declared since the Institution adopted the present system 
of profit distribution many years ago. It was also stated 
at the meeting that the valuation had been conducted on the 
most stringent principle, while the large amount of undivided 
surplus carried forward constitutes a sure guarantee of its 


maintenance. 
* * * * 


NAOKI; 

At the meeting of the V.O.C. Holding Company, held last 
Monday, interest largely centred in the statement by the 
Chairman with regard to a scheme for effecting a conversion of 
the shares of the company into shares of the Venezuelan 
Concessions by the fusion of the two concerns. Viscount 
Bearsted explained that at meetings of the ‘* Concessions 


(Continued on page 546) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 





CONTINUED PROSPERITY—EXPANDING BUSINESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 





MR. D. SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 





Tue thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd., was held on Friday, 21st inst., 
at Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool. 

Mr. D. Sinclair, the chairman of the company, was unable to 
reside over the meeting owing to indisposition. In his absence, 
the chair was taken by Sir Alexander Roger, the vice-chairman, who 
explained that Mr. Sinclair, in a message to the shareholders, 
greatly regretted being unable to meet them on this occasion, but 
the doctor thought it would be wiser for him not to venture out. 
He had therefore requested him (Sir Alexander) to read his speech 


to the meeting, 7 ; , . 
The Secretary (Mr. W. Kerfoot) having read the notice convening 


the meeting, : , : 

Sir Alexander Roger, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said the chairman congratulated the shareholders on 
another successful year of trading. The company had made a profit 
of £685,980, as compared with £617,951 for the previous year, a very 
satisfactory result. After bringing forward the balance of £250,089 
and paying directors’ and trustees’ fees, Debenture interest, Pref- 
erence and interim Ordinary dividends, a disposable balance re- 
mained of £745,806. Allowing £100,000 for depreciation of property 
and plant and transferring £198,333 to reserve account, £447,473 
remained available for dividends. A further dividend of 10 per 
cent. on Ordinary shares was recommended, making with the 
interim dividend already paid a total distribution of 15 per cent. for 
the year. This left £280,806 to be carried forward. 

CaPITAL AND RESERVES. 

While the amount of Debenture stock remained unchanged, the 
Ordinary capital had been increased by the bonus issue of 333,333 
shares a year ago, and now stood at £1,666,666. A new item 
appeared of 500,000 ‘““A” 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares, which constituted part of the bonus disbursed last year. 
The result was the total share capital was now £2,666,666, compared 
with £1,833,333 in the previous year. The bonus distributions had 
the effect of reducing the reserve account to £701,667, but by the 
proposed transfer of £198,333 from profit and loss, the reserves 
would be brought up to the round figure of £900,000. Having 
regard to the large amount of capital, this was no more than was 
prudent and necessary. 

DIVIDEND EQUALISATION. 

The item dividend equalisation account appeared for the first 
time in the balance-sheet, a sum of £300,000 having been set against 
it. Hitherto provision had been made to cover contingencjes such 
as exceptional taxation and liabilities that could not be exactly 
estimated. It was now considered that £300,000 could not be 
required for such contingencies, and it had been decided to utilize 
it for founding a dividend equalisation fund. Although for so 
many years the company had paid steady dividends, it was after 
all a trading and manufacturing company, liable to its ups and 
downs depending upon the course of trade. They had been for- 
tunate in the past, and shareholders would agree it was wise to make 
provision for possible less happy times, even although they hoped 
they would never come. 

WorkKPreorPLe’s Funp. 

Referring to the £50,000 set aside last year as a compassionate 
fund for workpeople, the interest on which was to provide allowances 
for the company’s workpeople and dependants, the Chairman said 
this sum had been invested in British Government securities, and 
had given relief to many deserving cases. It was not intended to 
form a special trust in this matter, but both principal—in the remote 
contingency of its being no longer required—and any balance of 
interest remaining unexpended at the end of each year should revert 
to the revenue funds of the company. 

Plant and buildings were written down to £1,509,301, and the 
fact that last year £144,478 was spent on new plant and buildings 
indicated the company was by no means standing still. 


INVESTMENTS. 
Investments stood at £1,263,753, as compared with £909,562 
& year ago, the increase being primarily accounted for by the 
acquisition, in conjunction with another company, of practically 
the whole of the share capital of a cable manufacturing company 
of considerable size. The results had justified expectations from the 
point of view both of business and of earnings on the investment. 
Other investments without exception were giving a satisfactory 
return as well as, in most cases, a considerable volume of orders for 
the company’s manufactures. 
The agreement for the sale of the Electric Supply Co. of Victoria 
been completed, and they would part with their holding in that 
company in 1932 on very satisfactory terms. The Midland Electric 
rporation for Power Distribution, Ltd., continued to do well, 
especially considering the poor state of trade in the Black Country. 
The closer working agreement continued to be increasingly 
Valuable in the interchange of research and factory methods. By 





its help the company. had substantially improved the quality and 
lowered the cost of many of its manufactures, a matter of vital 
importance when they had to compete with the lower range of 
wages paid by continental manufacturers. 

He was pleased to report that his remarks of last year, referring 
to the cordial relations between the company and its workpeople, 
still applied. 

RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION. 

A tour of the Near East had been made on the company’s behalf 
by Sir Alexander Roger and Mr. Johnstone Sinclair, who reported 
that the company’s name for good work stood high in the East. 
As a result of their visit the company was hoping for a still larger 
volume of business. They had practically completed during the 
year the track electrification of the main line of the Great India 
Peninsula Railway, to the entire satisfaction of the consulting and 
railway engineers. This work, with the Bombay suburban elec- 
trification carried out for the same company a few years ago, con- 
stituted the most important railway equipment work yet carried 
out in the British Empire. 

“ Bearing in mind the important similar work we have done in 
Australia and South Africa,” the Chairman remarked, ‘‘ we believe 
our experience to be unique, and such as to enable us to undertake 
similar work on the largest scale for the British railways when their 
conversion to electric traction takes place. This we think cannot 
now be much longer delayed.” 

They had practically completed the Scottish overhead “ Grid ” 
system, and many of the lines were in use. They believed the 
work had given entire satisfaction to the Central Electricity Board, 
but, owing to the difficulty of securing permission for wayleaves, the 
work was interfered with and extended beyond the time required 
for economic construction. 

New Work IN Hann. 

New work in hand included a large extension of the super. 
tension cable work for the London Power Co., an underground trunk 
telephone line for the Post Office from Manchester to Chester, and 
an overhead connecting link between the national “ Grid ”’ system 
and the new Clarence Dock power station for Liverpool. Large 
contracts were good to have, but they liked best the aggregate of 
everyday orders as being the most profitable, because of the fact 
that mass production methods could be applied to them. 

CONSIDERABLE PLANT EXTENSIONS. 

Their factories were generally well employed, with a volume of 
orders in hand in excess of last year. A large number of process 
improvements had been introduced, and considerable extension of 
plant had been made for the production of aluminium wire, while 
extensions for the making of condensers and enamelled wire were 
in progress, orders having outrun their manufacturing facilities in 
both these commodities. Plant was being put down for the manu- 
facture of ‘“‘ Rockbestos ” wire, for which they had obtained world 
rights outside the two Americas. This was a conductor insulated 
with a special preparation of asbestos in such a way as to be especially 
suitable for use in situations where permanence in high temperatures 
was a desideratum, such as for heating and cooking apparatus and 
winding wires for generators and motors. 

He was of opinion that the volume of business would be main- 
tained, but there would be no great rush of new business following 
on the completion of the national ‘‘ Grid ”’ system, as had been con- 
templated in some quarters. The cheapening of the cost of electric 
supply could only come about when a very considerable extension 
of the use of the current had taken place. This extension would 
only come gradually unless there were generally available a system 
of free or assisted wiring such as had been introduced by some of 
the supply companies with which the British Insulated was con- 
nected, the expenditure of a good deal of money being a deterrent 
to the householder. 

Commenting upon the growing use of overhead wires instead of 
underground cables, the chairman prophesied that because they 
were costly to maintain, unsightly, relatively dangerous to the 
public and unreliable in operation, it was only a question of time 
before history, as exemplified by the Post Office adoption of under- 
ground cables, would repeat itself. 

TrIBpuTE TO WORKERS. 

He concluded by expressing the directors’ deep appreciation of 
the hard work and loyalty of the staff and workpeople. The success 
of the company depended on a continuance of the spirit of team 
work now so much in evidence, and he asked the shareholders to 
join in an expression of thanks to all in the company’s service. 
(Applause). 

Sir Arthur Stanley seconded the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were unanimously approved. 

Sir Alexander Roger, the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley and Mr. John 
Ferguson, were re-elected directors. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the directors and staff for their 
loyal services, and the proceedings terminated. 
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MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA 








TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE FAR EAST, 


MR, J. M. RYRIE ON THE OUTLOOK, 





Tue thirty-seventh annual general meeting of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., was held 25th inst. at Winchester House, E.C, 

Mr. J. M. Ryrie (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
As events have proved, I was too sanguine at this time last year 
when I ventured to refer to the outlook for the past year. The 
effects of the American Stock Exchange “ boom ”’ have been wide- 
spread, bringing about high rates for money, a large efflux of gold 
and fluctuations in rates of exchange, all of which have been to 
the disadvantage of trade, while above all the serious fall in the 
price of almost every commodity created a want of confidence. In 
our staple industries generally there was no real improvement 
except in the case of coal: conditions in cotton deteriorated further 
and shipping, which is always a good barometer of trade, had a 
bad year. I can only describe 1929 as a disappointing year for 
this country. 

THE Accounts. 

After reviewing conditions in India, British Malaya, Burma and 
Siam, Java and Mauritius, China and Hongkong, the Chairman, 
proceeding, said :— 

The accounts show a net profit for the year of £257,458, or 
£7,258 more than in 1928, and this I may say is after providing a 
substantial sum out of profits to cover the depreciation in our Indian 
Government securities, which have been written down to market 
values on December 31st last. The fact that the amount of profit 
and loss account carried to the balance-sheet shows an increase of 
only £4,459 is due to only £162,046 having been brought in from 
1928, against £164,846 at the end of 1927, but you will notice that 
upon this occasion we propose to carry forward £166,505. Out of 
the profit we have made the same allocations as in the previous 
year—that is, £15,000 to the officers’ pension fund, £30,000 to reserve 
fund, and written £40,000 off freehold banking premises, while 
we recommend a final dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, on each 
class of shares. The balance-shoet requires little comment. The 
total figures when compared with the previous year show a reduction, 
and, speaking generally, I may say the different items contributing 
to these lower figures reflect the conditions of business in the past 
year. 

, OvuTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR. 


As the outlook for the current year is more than usually obscure, 
I will require to exercise extreme caution. In regard to industry 


in this country, it is more particularly the fear of additions to the, 


already heavy burden of taxation that is creating a want of con- 
fidence, while the further fall in prices since the end of last year 
makes considerable adjustment necessary before we can expect 
a revival of trade. At present there would seem to be over-pro- 
duction everywhere, and, owing to tho disparity between wholesale 
and retail prices, manufacturers are in a difficult position as, while 
the high cost of living is maintained, wages cannot be reduced. 
Then as taxation in this country is now at the rato of £15 per head 
as compared with less than half that amount in countries with which 
woe are in competition, it is not difficult to account for the growing 
increase in the number of our unemployed. It is true we have 
cheap money at present, but as this is largely due to depression in 
trade, while a high Bank Rate and industrial activity usually go 
together, I find it difficult to believe that cheap money alone is 
going to bring about an improvement in trade as so many people 
have predicted. 


Corron AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


The trade of India will also require to adjust itself to the present 
comparatively low level of prices, but given another good monsoon, 
no labour troubles and some improvement in the political situation, 
of which I do not despair, provided the Government do not allow 
the Independence Party to go too far, I would not expect to see any 
falling off in trade, and indeed I think the decline in prices will 
bring about confidence in the position, as the present prices of 
cotton, jute and tea would seem to form a safe basis for operations. 

In regard to imports, the proposed increase in the duty on all 
British cotton piece goods is, of course, a blow to Lancashire, but 
this, with the additional duty of 5 per cent. on all goods of non- 
British manufacture, gives the Bombay mills the opportunity 
of putting their house in order. Then as the result of the progress 
being made by the Lancashire Cotton Corporation and others in 
the direction of rationalization, I would hope to see not only a 
revival of trade in Lancashire, but larger imports of East India 
¢otton into this country. The recent improvement in prices of 
tea will not only benefit India, but Ceylon also, though that island, 
with British Malaya, would welcome some recovery in the price 
of rubber, and which I am afraid can only be brought about by an 
increase in consumption. A recovery in the industries in America 
using rubber and tin from the effects of the recent collapse in that 
country is what is wanted. In Java, also, the price of rubber is an 
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Company which had been held the necessary resolutions had 
SO 


| been carried for increasing the capital of the compan 


to provide the shares required to make the distribution Pen 
also to provide the funds necessary for the continued develo 
ment of the properties of the “ Concessions ” Company, Con. 
cerning these concessions the Chairman’s remarks were of ay 
encouraging character. 
* * * * 
EmpPLoyvers’ LIABILITY. 

Although the Annual Report of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation shows that the final profit surplus wa; 
not quite so high as in the preceding year, the figures wep 
not strictly comparable owing to the incidence of Income Ty 
and good progress is indicated in all departments. Thy 
dividend has been maintained at 4s. per share, free of 
but the directors intimate that they propose discontinyj 
these payments free of Income Tax, and will readjust the 
future dividends accordingly, so that while the tax remain, 
at 4s., the net amount received by shareholders will not ly 
affected. In the Fire Department there was an increase jy 
premiums, but claims were rather higher, thus making 4 
reduction in the transfer to Profit and Loss. In the Accident 
Department both premium income and claims and ex 
showed a small increase, and there was also a small decline in 
the amount transferred to Profit and Loss. Similarly, in the 
Gerxral Account the premium income rose from £6,711,042 to 
£6,860,890, but claims and expenses went up from £6,193,389 
to £6,534,348. After making the usual reserve for unexpired 
risks, Profit and Loss was credited with £272,040, as compared 
with £241,486 in the previous year. The total Funds of the 
company at the end of the year stood at £6,235,071, against 
£6,046,478 at the end of the previous year, including the 
General Reserve of £2,539,459. 
claims and other liabilities eer ene = £3,996,998. 

* 


BARKERS’ BALANCE SHEET. 


£1,744,339, against £1,728,646 for the previous year, while 
the net profit was £492,186, against £468,401, expenses 
having been reduced. A sum of £125,000 is placed to the 
Reserve against £100,000 a year ago, and £35,000 written off 
goodwill, this last allocation eliminating goodwill entirely from 
the balance sheet. After paying a final dividend of 15 
cent., making 20 per cent for the year, the carry forwa 
£297,255, against £291,010 a year ago. 


of which appears at £644,288. 
* * * * 

Norwicu UNION LIFE. 
The report and accounts for 1929 show that the net new 
business for that year was £7,891,661, as against £8,143,370 
for 1928. 


by £2,151,440, now stand at £31,936,599. 
ratio was .49 lower at 14.16 per cent. 
* * * * 


The level expense 


LIPTONS. 

The latest report of Liptons, Limited, would seem to show 
that the company is now reaping the fruits of the recent 
reconstruction of capital and general reorganization. 


in the previous year, after charging debenture interest in 
each case. It will be remembered that in the meantime 
close relations have been established between Liptons and 
the Meadow Dairy and its associates in the Unilever group. 
On the reduced Ordinary capital the profits represent over 
30 per cent. A dividend is declared of 10 per cent., and 


dividend on the First Preference shares. A sum of £20,000 
is also allotted to the general reserve. Moreover, the directors’ 
report adds that the full benefit of the savings resulting from 
alliance with the Meadow Dairy group has not yet been felt, 


A Stock Excnance ‘“ Brapsnaw.” 

What Bradshaw is to the railway traveller, so the Stock 
Exchange Official Intelligence is both to the stockbroker and 
also to the investor in public securities. It is a little more 
expensive than Bradshaw, being priced at £3, but it is well 


anyone failing to find within its pages any Stock Exchange 
security officially quoted within the period covered by the 
volume, and the information given with regard to each 
security is of the most exhaustive and, at the same time, the 
most reliable character. Almost as important, however, 48 
the alphabetical record of securities are the special chapters 
dealing with legal decisions affecting companies and with 
municipal, Colonial and foreign finance. In the present 
volume a conspicuous feature is a thirty-page article dealing 
with Local Government and the changes since the first Poot 
Relief Act of 1601. I should be inclined to think that nothing 





of so exhaustive and complete a character dealing with this 
(Continued on page 548.) 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


A STRONG POSITION. 
SIR GEORGE H. MORSE’S SPEECH. 


Tue one hundred and twenty-second annual general meeting was 
held at Norwich on the 25th inst., when the report and accounts 
for 1929 were submitted by the President, Sir George H. Morse. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, said :— 

 revort shows that the results of the year’s iransactions are up 
to the high standard which has been a feature of the Society over 
the long period of its existence, during which time it has protected 
its policy-holders by its conservative outlook, not only in regard 
fo finance, but in its careful selection of lives, a duty undertaken 
by our medical directors, who bring their experience and skill to 
pear on every life proposal made to the Society. This process of 
selection exercises a very marked influence on the new business 
figures, which would be much larger were it not for the necessity 
of turning down a great number of proposals found on medical 

unds to be unacceptable. This points to the fact that the time 
to insure is when one is young and healthy, and the old adage, 
“Delays are dangerous,” is strikingly true as regards insurance 
habits. Our figures show that we declined proposals amounting 
to £662,500 this year on account of medical unsuitability, which, 
I think, fully bears out the statement I have just made. j 

The careful handling of this side of the business has an increasing 
interest for the policy-holders. In the year under review the 
claims by death were 65 per cent. of the expected, which compares 
with the previous three years at 56 per cent., 59 per cent., and 
69 per cent. respectively, a striking testimony of what the Society 
can offer to the prospective assurer, who should not hesitate to 
join such an institution, conducted on the principle of mutual 
assurance, where the profits belong to the members. 

The Society has reached a stage in its existence when its outgo 
in respect of claims by death and by maturity is assuming large 
figures, especially in regard to claims by maturity, which amount 
to £1,005,000, and considerably exceed the claims by death at 
£783,000. This again emphasizes the superiority of our insured 
lives, whom we congratulate om surviving to draw the sums payable 
under their own policies. 

A healthy feature of this year’s report is that, even in these 
times of stress, the surrenders by the United Kingdom policy- 
holders are down by £31,500. This, you will agree, is encouraging, 
as showing that there is no need to consider the outlook in regard 
to thrift in a too pessimistic spirit. 

The report was adopted. 
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pany, who presided, said that the net profit for the year, after 
charging all expenses and providing for income tax, was £102,413, 
as compared with £86,251. Adding the premium of £12,500 on 
the new issue and the balance from the previous year of £3,269, 
there was a divisible balance of £118,183, as compared with £88,698. 
An interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. actual had already 
been paid, and it was now proposed to write a further £20,000 
off preliminary expenses and to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., 
making 11 per cent. for the year. 

Dealing with the progress made by the subsidiaries of the com- 

ny, the Chairman said that during the year John Blundell, Ltd., 

ad moved to larger premises at 196 City Road, bringing their 
business under one roof, with room for expansion. Walker and 
Penistans, Ltd., established in 1897 as a small drapery business 
with two assistants, now comprised nine branches with a staff of 
over 350, and had served during the year under review over two 
millions of customers, constituting a record in the company’s 
history. Shinners, Ltd., a vital factor in the activities of the 
shopping public of Sutton, during the year had been occupied in 
an extensive rebuilding scheme, but, in spite of that, 75,000 more 
ares had been served than in any previous year. The new 
uuilding would be equipped with every modern comfort and should 
Prove one of this company’s most valuable allies. 

Hinds and Co., Blackheath, Ltd., established over forty years 
ago, had, from a small beginning, shown a record of uninterrupted 
Progress and prosperity, and had proved a steady revenue-earner, 
‘hist S. Young and Son, Ltd., which occupied two of the best 
sites in Sevenoaks, was this year commemorating its 150th anni- 
versary. Hawes Bros., founded in 1892 as general and fancy 
drapers, had built up one of the largest postal depots in the country 
for knitting wools. Last year they had acquired the businoss of 
Edward Evans, Ltd., in King Street, Hammersmith, which had 
paeey proved to be a valuable asset. Since it was taken over the 
leases of two neighbouring shops had been acquired, and alterations 
Were nearly completed with would result in the necessary expansion 
and modernization of the existing premises. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 











THE LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS. 
LORD KYLSANT’S SPEECH. 


Tue thirty-second ordinary general mecting of this company was 
held on the 25th inst. at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), said that the accounts 
submitted represented still another high water mark in the steady 
and continuous progress which the company had made since its 
formation. For the sixth year in succession they were able to 
recommend a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. 
and a bonus of 5 per cent., making a total distribution for the year 
of 15 per cent., free.of income tax, and with the dividend now pro- 
posed the company wouid have distributed in all over 300 per cent. 

The company owned in the Thames Haven district 1,763 acres 
of freehold land, having a frontage to the river of over three miles 
and to public roads of over eight miles. A considerable area of 
this property contained deposits of sand and ballast, and the 
company had now decided to develop this asset, a small separate 
company having been formed for the purpose. They had been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of Messrs. Wm. Cory & 
Son, Ltd., in this development. 


THE FRENCH SUBSIDIARY. 

As to the French subsidiary, only about one-third of the capital 
was at present productive, but that company showed a reasonable 
and satisfactory profit at the present time, while the prospects 
were encouraging. The directors were satisfied that in the French 
business the London and Thames Haven Company had an excellent 
investment. The total landings into the Havre tanks for 1929 
amounted to 135,000 tons, and the landings for the present year to 
date had been at the rate of over 180,000 tons per annum. The 
French company had recently entered into contracts which involved 
putting through the works at Havre a guaranteed minimum of 
1,500,000 tons of oil products per annum over and above their 
present throughput. These important contracts called for the 
building of additional tanks and docks. The French company also 
controlled the largest petrol depot in Paris. The Thames Haven 
Company, either direct or through its subsidiaries, was supplying 
a great need to both countries, and its record was one of steady and 
continuous progress. Under the continued expert guidance of their 
managing directors—Mr. Adams and Mr. Burgess—he looked 
forward to the future with every confidence. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RESULTS. 
MR. F. A. SZARVASY ON SUPPLY OF CREDIT. 


THe sixth annual general meeting of Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collieries, Ltd., was held on the 21st inst. at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. F. A. Szarvasy, who presided in the absence of Lord Melchett, 
the chairman of the company, said that the consolidated net trading 
profit for the year was £512,552, against a loss of £243,254 in 1928, 
and represented a turnover for the better of £755,807, which, con- 
sidering all the difficulties and vicissitudes of the trade, was quite 
a satisfactory achievement. The Board felt that if present anticipa- 
tions materialized, and there were no important setbacks in the 
industry, they might, in a year’s time, be in a position at any rate 
to deal with some, if not all, the accumulated arrears of preference 
dividend. 

Their gross output had amounted to just over 4,000,000 tons, 
and, compared with the previous year, the number of men employed 
showed an increase of 1,867. As a result of the merger important 
economies not yet fully reflected in the balance sheet before the 
meeting, had already been effected, and they were about to get 
the benefit of the rearrangement of their power supplies. 

TMPROVING MARKETS. 

The markets for their coal had improved, the company’s control 
of output, coupled with an enlightened sales policy, having inspired 
customers with confidence to purchase in advance. They were 
now commencing their Canadian shipments, and there was a 
valuable market in Canada for Welsh anthracite. During last 
season a new competitor had come into the field in the form of 
Russian anthracite, but the company’s Canadian friends had a very 
efficient organization, and they had in Senator Webster a very loyal 
associate who sincerely believed in paramount importance of trade 
within the Empire. The Canadian market was not without its 
difficulties, one being that of obtaining sufficient tonnage to convey 
their coal owing to the small movement of Canadian grain to this 
country. 

A greater volume of credit was necessary to finance the ready 
absorption of ever-increasing outputs, and he greatly feared that the 
Gold Standard, as administered in recent years by most of the 
central banks in Europe, had failed to supply adeuuately those 
needs. It might be hoped that the inauguration of the Bank for 
International Settlements would serve as a remedy, though too 
much must not be expected during the initial stages. He felt 
confident, however, that hard work and tenacity of purpose, the 
two great characteristics of this nation, would see them through 
their troubles. 

The repori and accounts were adopted. 
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V.0.Cc. HOLDING COMPANY 


AMALGAMATION WITH CONCESSIONS COMPANY 
APPROVED. 


LORD BEARSTED ON RATIONALIZATION 


OIL INDUSTRY. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the V.0.C. Holding Company; 
Ltd., was held, on March 24th, as the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
to consider resolutions approving amalgamation with the Vene- 
zuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd. 

Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (Chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Chairman said: These proposals, if carried into effect, will 
result in your holding shares in the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., 
a Company with Articles of Association similar to those of your 
Company, of like number and of the same class and having identical 
rights to the shares you now hold in the V.O.C. Holding Company, 
Ltd. 


OF THE 


DETAILS OF THE AGREEMENTS. 

As stated in the circular the Agreements provide that all the 
assets of the Holding Company (excepting the shares in the Con- 
cessions Company held by the Holding Company) will be transferred 
to the Concessions Company. The Holding Company will receive a 
sufficient number of shares in the Concessions Company to place it 
in a position to distribute one Ordinary Share in the Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions, Ltd., for each Ordinary Share in this Company and a 
7 per cent. Preference Share for each Preference Share in this 
Company. ‘To enable this distribution to be made the Holding 
Company will have to be placed in liquidation. The scheme will do 
away with the duplication of Board Meetings and shareholders 
meetings. It will simplify the accounts and reports, and it will give 
shareholders a direct interest in the operating Company instead of 
an indirect one. 

At a mecting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, held 
just before this Meeting the Sale Agreement was confirmed and the 
necessary Resolutions for carrying the scheme into effect were 
passed and you are now in the position (subject to the class meetings 
of shareholders to be held immediately after this Meeting) to put 
the scheme into immediate operation if this Meeting so elects. At 
the Concessions Company Meeting an additional issue of 1,800,000 
Ordinary £1 shares was also authorized. These 1,800,000 Ordinary 
Shares will be offered to the Holding Company shareholders at par 
on the basis of one share for each three Ordinary and/or Preference 
Shares held and on the same basis to the individuals who hold the 
135 outstanding shares in the Concessions Company. 

j FINANCIAL PosIrTIon. 

The new Capital is required to replace and release for Dividend 
purposes profits utilized for Capital Expenditure in 1929 and this 
year to date and to provide working Capital for the future. Shortly 
put, the total Capital Expenditure since the middle of 1926 has been 
met from the £1,800,000 raised in early 1927, plus a sum set aside 
for depreciation each year and certain amounts taken from earned 
but undivided profits. In the case of this last-mentioned item it 
is perhaps only fair to state that certain of our profits have not 
been divided, as in our opinion in a business such as the oil business 
and under such conditions as have ruled during the last two or three 
years, the rate of depreciation which the Revenue Officials fixed as 
the maximum is not as conservative as we considered desirable. ~ 

CapPITAL EXPENDITURE. 

Capital Expenditure in 3$ years (from the middle of 1926 to the 
end of 1929) has included a sum just under £1,600,000 for new plant 
and machinery, over £800,000 for the capitalized part of completed 
new wells, about £470,000 for new tanks and pipelines, £440,000 for 
new buildings, and £500,000 on land acquisitions. These sums, 
together with expenditure on furniture, live stock, transpor- 
tation units, &c., total over £4,000,000. While this may appear 
a very large sum, I would point out that your Company has 
attained the position in a remarkably short time of being the 
largest individual producer of Crude Oil in Venezuela. Your Board 
are of the opinion that the important position which the Company 
now occupies as a producer can be maintained. 

Big production, however, necessarily involves large Capital Ex- 
penditure, and, while a very substantial part of the principal Capital 
Expenditure over the next few years will be met—if profits continue 
—from the depreciation account, the end of our important Capital 
Expenditure is by no means in sight as sustained large production 
carries with it the necessity of developing new fields with the atten- 
dant outlay on drilling, housing, road construction, oil, water, mud 
and gas lines, field tankage, pumping stations and wharves for re- 
ceiving goods and loading off. 

RATIONALIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY. 

I think perhaps a word from me on the subject of the attitude of 
this Company toward rationalization of the Oil Industry might be 
appropriate. We have already met with some success in our 
measures of stabilization of production in Venezuela, but before the 
industry is placed in a really healthy condition much more has to 
be done not only in Venezuela but in other oil-producing countries. 
Your Board has always favoured the policy of rationalization and 
has done everything in its power to effect agreement toward that 
end with the other companies. The best evidence of our attitude is 
that we have only recently considerably reduced the V.O.C. drilling 
programme, as we fee! that further expansion in production at this 
moment would be injurious to the efforts which are being generally 
made toward stabilization of Crude Oil output to a point consistent 
with the consumption. 

Colonel Sir W. Charles Wright, Bt., K.B.E., C.B., seconded the 
Resolutions and they were carried unanimously. 

The scheme was also approved at subsequent separate meetings 
of the holders of Preference shares and Ordinary shares. 








(Continued from page 546) 
subject has yet been published, and, in spite of the technica) 
matters covered and the somewhat close print, the article jg 
written in a most interesting and even fascinating style for 
those who wish to get a really intelligent grasp of the principles 
governing the reform of Local Government and local taxatioy 
in England and Wales. The book is_ published by 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Company, Limited. 

* * * é 


AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE. 

Presiding at last week’s meeting, in the unavoidable abseng 
of Lord Melchett, Mr. F. A. Szarvasy was able to give an 
encouraging report to shareholders of the Amalgamated 
Anthracite Company with regard to results for the past year 
the consolidated net trading profit having been £512,559 
against a loss of £243,254 in the previous year. The company 
carried forward a substantial balance, and Mr. Szarvyasy 
stated that if present anticipations are fulfilled and there 
are no important setbacks in the industry, the company may 
in a year’s time be in a position to deal with some, if not ali, 
of the accumulated arrears of Preference dividends. Sone 
striking figures were given by Mr. Szarvasy with regard to the 
heavy expenditure arising from National Insurance, Work. 
men’s Compensation and other claims. He also commented 
on the general question of rationalization in industry. 

* * 


Lonpon Lire Procress. 

The London Life Association continues to progress, and last 
year the new business was £2,927,608, but in spite of this good 
result the expense ratio was less than 5.6 per cent: of the 
premium income. This office conducts an annual valuation, 
and the bonus rate for last year remains at 40s. per cent. per 
annum compound. The directors state that a higher rate could 
have been declared, but their policy is not to increase the 
rate until they are fully satisfied with the prospect of its 
maintenance in future years. 

* * * * 
Tue AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 

For the information of those who may wonder what is the 
connexion between Australian gold shipments and the crisis 
through which that country is now passing, it may, perhaps, 
be explained quite briefly that in its essence the crisis consists 
of Australia having imported manufactured and other goods 
too freely and having suffered a restriction of her exports 
through unduly high costs of. production. In addition, how- 
ever, Australia has also suffered misfortune through seriou 
droughts and a heavy fall in prices of wool and other of her 
main exportable commodities. These conditions, of course, 
have, in their turn, led to the exchange moving adversely to 
Australia and great difliculty has been experienced by 
Australian merchants and others in obtaining the necessary 
sterling balances to meet their engagements in London. 
Accordingly, an Act was recently passed in Australia whereby 
the gold holdings of the joint stock banks have now to be 
concentrated in the vaults of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, the entire central fund being thus the more readily 
available for shipments at the discretion of the Commonwealth 
Government for the purpose of dealing with the exchange 
difficulty. There is reason, however, to believe that Australia 
is sufliciently alive to the situation to curtail severely het 
imports, and as the exporting season proceeds it may be 
hoped that the situation will be eased. 

% * * 
CEMENT PROFITS. 

Some three years ago the profits of the British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Limited, showed a rather serious 
decline, but, in 1927, there was a good pull up, which has sinee 
been well maintained, the revenue for last year at £722,000 
being practically identical with that for the two preceding 
years. The dividend, too, which had to be reduced in 1926 to 
12} per cent., has since been maintained at 15 per cent. each 
year. Intheir report the directors state that there was a good 
demand for Portland cement during the year, and, in spite % 
severe competition, the volume of trade was well maintained. 

* * * * 
PINCHIN AND JOIINSON. ae 

In view of the encouraging results of the past year, it 5 
not surprising that the directors of Pinchin, Johnson & Com 
pany should have decided to increase the capital, a decision 
readily supported by shareholders at the recent anni! 
meeting. Both the chairman and the managing directo 
spoke with hopefulness concerning the outcome of busines 
for the present year, sales, it was stated, having shown 4 
further satisfactory advance over the corresponding pet! 
of 1929. It was also explained at the mecting that there ws 
no intention of immediately issuing the new share ogee 


Tue directors of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., at their meeting decided to 
recommend at the annual meeting at Derby, on April 11th, that 4 
dividend be paid at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, together 
with a bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum for the fourteet 
months ended December 31st, 1929, to be due and payable 
April 30th, 1930, 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO.,LTD. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
sUCCESS OF EXPANSION AT HOME AND ABROAD 





MR, EDWARD ROBSON’S CONFIDENCE OF THE FUTURE 


Tn Annual General Meeting of the sharcholders of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Co., Ltd., was held at the Hotel Metropole, London, on 


‘Tuesday, 25th inst. 


Mr. Edward Robson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. P. Thompson) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting, the Chairman said :— 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I now move that the 
Report of the Directors dated March 10th, 1930, and the balance- 
sheet of December 31st, 1929, now submitted, be, and the same are, 
hereby received and adopted, and that a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the year ended December 31st, 1929, of 20 per 
cent., less income tax, making, with the interim dividend already 

id, 30 per cent., less tax, for the year, be declared and paid to 
folders of ordinary shares on the register at March 11th, 1930. 

In submitting the report and accounts for 1929, my task, in one 
sense, becomes a particularly easy one, or at any rate extremely 

ble, as the figures shown in the accounts represent another 
landmark in the successful history of the Pinchin, Johnson, organiza- 
tion, and reflect a condition of robust health, strength and progress 
throughout the undertaking. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS. 

Our programme during the past year has been directed particularly 
to two features—the first being to effect a substantial step forward 
in the direction of consolidating, organizing and developing various 
interests and extensions previously acquired, and secondly, we have 
made important extensions to our organization. I refer first to the 
acquisition of a majority interest in an additional important Aus- 

ian undertaking, which should be a valuable addition to the 
strength of our already large and important developments in the 
Commonwealth. 

Then again, we have made another step forward in the direction of 
consolidating our interests on the Continent of Europe. We had 
previously possessed various branches and units on the Continent, 
as well as a substantial holding in a prog e sive and growing Italian 
manufacturing unit. The arrangements have since been consoli- 
dated, and to-day we are not only firmly established on the Continent 
but are in a position to go further with similar developments as the 
opportunity arises. 

FurtTHER ACQUISITIONS. 

Since the close of the year we have extended our holding in an 
important North of England organization, which again we are 
satisfied is a desirable adjunct to our other British interests. 

Whilst these developments have been so actively proceeded 
with, we have at the same time effected further satisfactory progress 
with the undertakings previously within our control, with the result 
that our sales for 1929 again establish a further record. 

Our production is on an even higher standard, and the net result 

represents a further substantial advance in profits, 
_ These results have been attained during a year of unexampled 
international trade depression and difficulties. The depression of 
trade that has been a feature so pronounced in our own country 
has been equally in evidence in many parts of the world, and has 
produced a set of conditions preventing the fullest benefit being 
obtained from our own domestic efforts. 


RESOURCES AND FACILITIES, 

That such satisfactory results should have been attained in 
conditions of extreme difficulty merely serves to indicate the 
— of progress and growth when conditions in general 

ome a little more normal. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that during the latter part of 
the past year there was a substantial increase in the value of raw 
material commodities, in spite of which our selling values in the 
main are, if anything, on a slightly lower level. This carries with it 
anatural reduction in the rate of gross profit earned, but by larger 
production, more efficient handling of our business, and a reduction 
in costs and charges generally, it has been possible to produce this 
satisfactory result. 

This improvement continues, and it is a feature that has the 
constant care and attention of our management and executive. 

If I had to sum up in a few words the real reason for our success, 
I would say, apart from efficient production and organization gener- 
ally, it is the fact that we are ina position to cater for every type 
of product dealt with in our industry, and to give value that can be 
beaten by no other organization, and equalled by few. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION CONTEMPLATED. 
Now, as to the prospects for the future. It is a very difficult 


Matter to anticipate the course of events over a period of eight or 
hine months ahead. Added to this is the fact that conditions 


generally throughout the world are a little obscure and our own 
national and political situation is somewhat uncertain, but I take 
confidence from the fact that, first, the sales of our organization 
to date ‘this year show a further satisfactory advance over the 
corresponding period of 1929, also we have in mind the possibilities 


(Continued on page 550.) 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


SIR JOSEPH BROODBANK ON 
JUBILEE, 


OF BUSINESS. 





CORPORATION'S 





Tue forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this Corporation was 
held on March 26th at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment. 

Sir Joseph Broodbank (the Chairman) said that the year 1929 
had been marked by industrial depression throughout the world, 
and had not otherwise been a favourable one to insurance com- 
panies, but the Corporation had been able to maintain their dividend 
of 4s. mg share, free of income tax, and increase the general reserve 
fund by £57,000. The total premium income was increased by 
£193,500. The fire account, while showing an advance of £30,250 
in premiums, reflected what they believed to be the common 
experience, that 1929 had proved a year of quite exceptional losses, 
and consequently they were able to transfer only £4,839 to profit 
and loss account, instead of the average of the previous five years, 
£49,514 per annum. From the Employers’ Liability and Personal 
Accident Account they were able to transfer to profit and loss 
account £26,521, or almost 7 per cent., as against £33,586, or 9 per 
cent., last year. The general account showed premiums of 
£6,860,890, an increase of £149,849, and they were able to transfer 
to profit and loss £272,039, almost 4 per cent., as against £241,486, 
or 3.6 per cent., last year. It was satisfactory that in a very 
difficult year they had more than held their own, and had improved 
their position very materially in several ways. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


As to the position of the Merchants’ Marine Co. there was now 
a@ reasonable likelihood that premiums would balance losses and 
expenses. With some improvement in shipping, with common 
sense in the marine market, and with the full development of the 
Merchants’ Company’s premises in Cornhill, he believed they 
were justified in hoping there should be eventually a profit on 
their transactions. The report referred to the continued pros- 
perity of their other associated company, the Clerical, Medical 
and General Life Assurance Society. The one point he would 
like to emphasize was the Chairman’s confident forecast of a record 
bonus for the new quinquennium, and that policies taken out 
during 1930 would share in the bonus benefits. In this record 
bonus they also, as shareholders, would participate. 


INVESTMENTS. 


With regard to the investments of the Corporation, the report 
showed that on December 31st there was a depreciation of £75,141 
on such of their investments as had a Stock Exchange quotation. 
This depreciation was slightly over 1 per cent. on the total of 
£6,310,132, which was a very small shrinkage having regard to 
the condition of the stock markets here, and in America, in the 
closing months of last year. Since that date there had been a 
substantial recovery. The non-quoted investments were limited 
to the shares in their two associated companies, and their office 
buildings here and abroad. The Merchants’ Marine Company 
investment had been cut down to the bone, though, with its restora- 
tion to a sound trading position, it should rapidly obtain a goodwill 
value and the value of the Clerical and Medical shares greatly 
exceeded the figure of £486,000 at which they stood in the books. 
In these circumstances the directors thought it wholly unnecessary 
ro make any special provision against the decline in the Stock 
Exchange values—a decline which he was sure was only temporary. 


THE CORPORATION'S JUBILEE. 


Referring to 1930 as the jubilee of the Corporation, the Chairman 
said that in the fifty years its purpose had been so enlarged that 
they now undertook every form of insurance, and their operations 
extended to most countries of the world where it was possible to 
transact insurance business with a chance of securiug a reasonable 
return. The aim of the management throughout had been the 
rendering of honest efficient service in return for the payment 
made, and he thought he might claim that it was the consistent 
carrying out of that aim which had made the Corpuration one 
of the most successful British commercial ventures of recent years. 
He ended last year on a note of confidence; he did so this year 
with even greater emphasis, inasmuch as the position of the Cor- 
poration had been strengthened, and the prospects were more 
assured than they were then. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
wee eo Siiee a7 Northumberland Avenue, Wc. 2. 





Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ics pom es saul 21s See £4,475,00( 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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THE HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordnance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony 





MR. W. H. BELL’S REVIEW OF POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 


THE ordinary yearly general meeting of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation was held on February 22nd at 
the City Hall, Hong Kong, Mr. W. H. Bell (Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said :—The net profits for the year amount to 
$14,148,209.57, as compared with $13,430,061.61 for 1928—a 
return to approximately our earlier level of profits as calculated in 
silver. This would be satisfactory were it not for the heavy fall 
in the rate of conversion from silver to gold—corresponding to a 
fall in exchange of just under twenty-five per cent. between the 
opening and closing of the year—which substantially diminishes 
the sum available for our dividend in sterling. In addition the 
bank has suffered heavy losses from frauds perpetrated in more 
than one country, for which, however, I am glad to tell you, full 
provision has been made. It is for these reasons that, notwith- 
standing the good record made by the bank in a year of serious 
trade depression, your directors have thought it prudent to make 
the reduction of bonus, the possibility of which was adumbrated 
in the chairman’s speech last year. 

As regards the balance-sheet figures, I will only remark that the 
slackness of Far Eastern trade is evidenced in the increases under 
the headings of current accounts and fixed deposits, while the 
cash increase, attributable wholly to Shanghai, also reflects the 
disturbed trade conditions which have had the effect of restricting 
circulation of silver. Our investments stand at well under market 
quotations. 

In addition to the currency difficulties already mentioned, we 
have suffered the inevitable reaction from the renewal of civil 
war in the two Kwang provinces and other parts of China. 

With an excess of supply over demand, the silver market has 
trended steadily downward throughout the year, owing principally 
to a falling off in Indian demand, Continental sales of silver, pre- 
sumably released when French Indo-China decided upon the transfer 
of their currency to a gold basis, an operation which they have 
now virtually accomplished, and, finally, a continuance of sales by 
tho Indian Government. 

ConpDITIONS IN INDIA AND Far East. 

The trading conditions of last year in India and the Far Fast 
have, as I have already mentioned, been none too favourable. 
In the first place, China failed to realize the promise of the previous 
year, and relapsed into civil warfare; famine and _ brigandage 
played their familiar réles, and a further misfortune was added 
in the fall of the silver currency. This accumulation of evils 
effectively destroyed any chances of trade expansion, and [ think 
we may reckon it fortunate that there has not been a more appreci- 
able clecline. 


In India the past year cannot be ranked as a very prosperous 


period, the trade of the country having shown a decided tendency 
to sag. Japan’s trade for 1929 showed a marked improvement 
over the low level of 1928. Exports showed a large increase, and 
the adverse trade balance for the year, standing at Yen 67,500,000, 
is the lowest for ten years. From a fairly promising start trade 
conditions in the Straits Settlements and Malaya deteriorated 
throughout the year, and finished at a regrettably low level. 


OvTLooK For British TRADE. 

The new year’s outlook for trade between Great Britain and the 
Far East generally is somewhat overcast. The heavy fall in 
values consequent on the Wall Street collapse and inflated money 
conditions are without doubt affecting manufacturers and restricting 
their purchases of raw material. This will bear heavily on firms 


handling Far Eastern produce. Unfortunately, British textile 
exporters generally have been correspondingly hit. Handicapped 


by high cost of production, they are condemned to see the market 
supplied by the cheaper products of Japanese mills and of domestic 
output in India and the Far East. The drop in silver currencies 
has also adversely affected the demand for British manufactures, 
especially cotton, woollen, and artificial silk fabrics, and it is to be 
feared that the marked falling off in British exports to the East, 
dating from last October, may yet continue. 

To take the reverse side of the picture, cheaper money and a 
saner perspective as to the limits of trade expansion may lead to 
business being in future conducted on sounder economic lines. 


Pouitical Position IN CHINA. 

Tn China a series of important counter-movements have threatened 
the stability of the Government and the peace and security of the 
population. None of these has succeeded, indeed, in overthrowing 
the Government of Nanking, and so far, at any rate, there is no 
evidence of any alternative to that Government. 

The séquence of wars has left little room for constructive work, 
and the many excellent programmes of reform sponsored by the 
National Government have made but small progress, 

‘Turning to national finance, the position is frankly disappointing. 
The balancing of revenue and expenditure appears no nearer, and 
the spending of the major part of the national income on military 
expenditure continues as before. There is little or no abatement 
of the crippling local taxation. 

Tuo seport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





MERCANTILE MARINE 
(Continued from page 546.). 


important factor, but, as in Mauritius it is the price of sugar that 
counts most. The trade of China will no doubt go on as in the 
past in spite of the many obstacles, but the heavy drop in tho 
value of silver, which I cannot but think is at least partly due to 
speculation, must add to the disorganization in that country and 
necessitate an adjustment of prices generally. Both Burma and 
Siam have good crops of rice, and at present low prices these should 
be marketed without difficulty. On the whole, therefore, I am not 
without hope that, as the year goes on, we may see some improve. 
ment in trade, and in any case you may depend that it will not be 
the fault of our chief manager and the staff if at this time next year 
we do not present you with satisfactory accounts. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





+ 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO., LTD. 
(Continued from page 549.) 


of substantial further expansion, in view of which contingency we 
are making, at the extraordinary meeting which follows this gather. 
ing, provision for an increase in our capital. 

Mr. F. E. Powell seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

All retiring directors and the auditors were unanimously re-elected 
for the coming year. 

The chairman then expressed his warmest thanks to his co- 
directors and the staff, to which Mr. R. Paltridge (Managing Director) 
responded. 

The meeting terminated after a hearty vote of thanks tothe 
chairman proposed by Mr. R. H. Ingham Clark. 


CAPITAL. 

An extraordinary general meeting followed immediately, whereat 
the resolution to increase the capital of the company to £2,500,000 
by the creation of 1,000,000 additional ordinary shares of 10s. each 
was unanimously carried. 

The proceedings then terminated. “ 
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POEMS 
By MAIMIE A. RICHARDSON. 
MOODS AND DREAMS 3/6 net Setwyn & Brount 


THE SONG OF GOLD 3/6 net Hopper & Stoucnton 


“Written with a brevity that is uncommonly effective. Keenly alive 
to the beauty and_joy of life yet hauntingly aware that ‘ Love and 
Beauty Live But For A Day ’.”’—The -Bookman. 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 














can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 
Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 
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2,000 Patients 


each week receive 
treatment from our 


5 Lady Doctors 











medical _ bene- 


National Insur- 
ance Act. 


Insufficiency of 
food, firing, 
and clothing 


general in East London’s endless environs. Health 
suffers terribly. No wonder that our doctors are so 
fully engaged in fighting sickness and disease. 
Will you aid their efforis 
to increase health and 
happiness among the very poor @ 
Contributions, much needed, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by 


The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 











Many of them | 
are children. | 
All of them are | 
in need. None | 
of them is | 
eligible for | 


fits under the | 


are very | 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Rd., London, E.1. 
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The Distinctive System 
of The 


was designed to give 





without sacrifice of the valuable right 
to share in the Surplus. 








elsewhere for £1000. 


Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application, 








Funds £21,600,000. 


Maximum Protection 


You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life 
Assurance of about £1300 with right to bonuses under the | 
| Distinctive System for the same premium as is charged | 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 





Scottish Provident Institution | 









































Write for particulars to the 


















WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE | 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 
SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 


MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


also fortnightly. CRUISES from London to 
Antwerp, wotterdam, Hamburg and back 


HEAD OFFI-E: 3, FENCHU?CH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WeST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 

























This tobacco is a challenge to those 
who say that the quality of 25 or 30 
years ago does not exist to-day. It 
may be the only one in Britain, but 
it is the genuine old-style quality— 
air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, having the sweetness of time. 


Four aim Square 


From all good tobacconists in 
1 and 2oz. packets, or 20z. and 4oz. 
silvered tins, at 1/2} per oz. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809. D.3. 
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‘* Now—as ever—the best value for money that ever was given.” 
—A Subscriber. 


‘‘BLACKWOOD” 


FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
1957 Part Il. Chapters XII.-XVII. By Hamish Blair. 
The Secret of Maistre Frissegoulet. 
Jan Gordon. 


B 
The Illustrious Order of Iceland See etary 
By H. S. Robinson. 


Walter Scott, Quartermaster. 
By Major J. R. Marshall, T.D. 


Brown—F.P. 
By Martin Lindsay. 


On Scrambling. A Page from the Diary of an 
Amateur Rider to Hounds. By Margaret Ashworth. 


Piracy and Honest Trade: An Elizabethan 
Contrast. By James A, Williamson. 
The Bachelors’ Ball. By Helen Graham. 
Dumas at Drury Lane in 1848. By R. S. Garnett. 
Charles Whibley. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”? sent by post monthly for 30s, yearly, or 15s. for 
six months. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


From the Outposts. 


By a Friend. 














April, 1930. Contents: 3/6 net. 


PROBLEMS AND PARTIES By GEOFFREY MANDER, M.P. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN s Pane A A sor an 
Professor NOLD J. TOYNBEE 
RUSSIA: THE FACT AND Prec NIOUE. OF RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION By the Rev. J, H. RUSHBROOKE, D.D. 
THE GOVE RNMENT OF SPAIN By W. HORSFALL CARTER 
MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES AND TE - 
SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE y Mrs SIMON 
SOCIAL THINKERS IN NINETEENTH- CENTURY FS ENCLANIS 


By A. HOBSON 
THE ARMENIANS—YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
y H. CHARLES WOODS 
THE REUNION OF THE CHRISTI AN CHURCHES: HOPES 
AND HINDRANCES _ By the Rev. ene) = GARVIE, D.D. 
PRESIDENT ee R’S SHIPWAY C. HAWKIN 
ITALY: YEAR SEVEN es YOUNG ITALIAN 
HENRY, P RINCE OF WALES: “A SCARC “e BLOWN ROSE” 
By DFORD WHITING 
CHARLOTTE Rit By LORNA. KEELING COLLARD 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


Publishing Office : 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL (abridged) 


Crossing the Rubicon? By THE RIGHT REV. THE 
LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM 
The Cotton Trade 


y SIR KENNETH STEWART, K.B.E. 
(Chairman of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation) 
Ths Crisis in the Unionist Party 
By THE RIGHT HON, L. S. AMERY, M.P. 
Slum arenes : A Reply 
By THE RIGHT HON SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, M.P, 
Seventy, Se of English Corm-Growing 
y THE RIGHT HON, eu ERNLE, M.V.O. 
The indian Scene: 
By SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK, 3 o 1. E., K.C.S.1. 
Land and Death Duties 
y HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 
eningting Pankhurst and Militant Suffrage 
y EVELYN SHARP 
The British Summary Court in the "Rhinel an 
By MAJOR NORMAN PARKES 
n at the Cross-Roads 
By sin’ CHARLES PETRIE, Bart. 
The Rise of he Poultry Industry 
A a FESSOR R. C. PUNNETT, F.R:S. 
D. H. LAWRENCE By Sumbert Wolfe 
——SPECIAL ANNGCUNCEMENT 
intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and rng of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Piles: '3/ 


(CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2\\ 
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APRIL. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


POLYCHROMATA: X.—DAYBREAK By J. Leslie Mitchell 
THE REHABILITATION OF SOAMES FORSYTE 
By Henry Charles Duffin 

CANTON: THE LAND AND WATER CITY By Colonel P. T. Etherton 
THE GREY TASSEL TREE: A SHORT STORY By W. M. Letts 
BROWNING’S ANSWER By Rowland Grey 
TO M.S.: ON HER COMING SOUTIL IN WINTER—VERSE 

By Sir George Leveson Gower, K.B.E. 
HAPPY ENDING? A SILORT STORY By Naomi Mitchison 
RADIUM—UNTAPPED EMPIRE SOURCES By Robert. M. Macdonald 
THE SECRET OF THE ICE: A SHORT STORY By Claude E. Benscn 
NEW LAMPS FOR OLD By Ida Finlay 
THE CONFESSOR: A SHORT STORY By Alice Galimberti 
THE WINGS OF WAR: IL.—THE DAWN PATROL By D. P. Capper 
CARDINAL WOLSEY By Sir John Marriott 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 80 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 




















BOWES & BOWES, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


New, Secondhand and Foreign Booksellers. 
& 
We carry a wide selection of 


TRAVEL BOOKS, GUIDE BOOKS, MAPS. 
May we be of service to you for your 


EASTER TRAVEL? 


J 
Y 
TELEGRAMS AND CABLES: BOWES, CAMBRIDGE. 








TEL.: 7. 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD. : 


LIBERTY’S 
for 
Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
(together, 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£4,000,000, Reserve Fund,  £4,850,000 
£8,850,000); Reserve Liability’ of Proprietors, £ 8,000,000, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austria 


States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
are also made. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSI ITS 


are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained op 
application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











DO NOT 
““PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE”’ 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girls, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 
pass through Rescue Homes in union with the Association, and 
who, having “ fallen by ithe wayside” through human lust, are 
rescued by the modern * Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a ‘Good Samaritan,” 
support of this Christlike work ? 


GIFTS WILL BE GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


Dr. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON, CHURCH PENITENTIARY 
ASSOCIATION, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W. |, 


too, and assist us in the 

















THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 

is now well in its stride and important new books 

are coming out almost every day. We trust that you 

will come and see our exhibition of fine printing 

from the Shakespeare Head Press, and look at the 
new books. 


J. &@ E. BUMPUS LTD. 


350 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 
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EACH YEAR 


5/- 


The Earl of Harrowby, 
Honorary Treasurer, 


RN 


we neéd 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccrtributions, 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Wiil ? 
George F., Shee, M.A., 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, 


5/- 


Hy 


\ 
wv 


ecretary. 


London, W.C. 2. 
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Gem? DASTILLES Your Chemist stocks them 











Ou 
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HUSKINESS SS 
IN THE "7 
THROAT at Po we 

_. THE MosT 7 1/3 
AWKWARD 8 oz. 2/3 
MOMENT 1 Ib. 4/3 
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T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
’*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: “* Grancent Belfast.’ 
JORTMERION HOTEL, 
I Near PENRHYNDEUDRAETH, N. Wales. 
REOPENS for Season April Ist. 
New Sea Terrace and Loggias. 
OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
| trap. 3acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 




















UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Laliroom. 
jrchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c, water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A., 
B.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 
DROITWICH BRINK BATHS for Rheumatism. 


MHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, 
Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 








RAC, 





YNASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms trom 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


| ioaen THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H.and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
Incl. winter terms from 52s. 6d. wkly. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 

\ ATLUCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

i¥i Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Pros. 

*Phone: Matlock 17, “ Smediey’s, Matlock.’’ 


YOLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
Hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone: 49. 


ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 
for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ’Phone; 98. 











’Grams : 











NLASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Lying 
high. Old-fashioned comforts. Smoking-rooms, 

Good table. Arthurian library. Sunny garden. Expedi- 
tions, Craft classes. Week-end parties. 88. to 10s. daily. 
rPYOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c, Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 14, 

















EASTER | 
SPECIMEN TOURS 


OSTEND, with Excursions to | 

Bruges and Ypres - - - 
BOULOGNE - - - - = = 
PARIS, including Excursions, From £5 16 6 
HOLLAND and the Bulb Fields - £17 12 6 
ROME, with Excursions - - - £19 50 | 


Special Easter Programme sent Post Free. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
SIX DAYS - - - £990 


Including Seat at Passion Play, accommo- 
dation at Oberammergau and travel tickets 
throughout. 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 


53-54 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 
Regent 8021. 

















oe ane HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain; 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel, "Phone: 2207. 


rFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESiDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


NORNISH RIVIERA.—In a_ delightful sition 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheitered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 


W INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded. 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31, 
EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REY RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Ltp, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GeorGce’s Hovsz, 193 Regence 
STREET, W. 1. 

















i? ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d, 
Summer months—April to November—1l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 








4 XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 


rFFORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 

class. 200 rooms titted with h. and c, water Suites & 
rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Brown's“ Revellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 








ONDON.—THACK ERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1,. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 
W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Bre ikfast 
With dinner, 6s. ud., or 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


} —_——— 
BURNETT-FLETCHER CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The University Court has received intimation that 
Professor C. Sanford Terry, M.A, (Cantab.), Litt.D., 
LL.D. (Glasg.), Mus.D. (Edin.), D.Litt. (Durham), 
Mus.D. (Oxon.), intends to resign from the Burnett- 
Hleteher Chair of History as from September 30th, 1930. 
ean patronage of the Chair is vested in the University 
Court. 

The salary at present attaching to the Chair is £1,075. 

Persons who desire particulars may obtain these from 


the Secretary, 
H, J, BUTCHART, 
The University, Secretary. 
Aberdeen, 








AN Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
Pi St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1, Telephone Sloane 7798. 


pat Beean OF 
WATSON GORDON CHAIR OF FINE ART. 


The University Court has received intimation that 
Professor Baldwin Brown, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., intends 
to resign from the Watson Gordon Chair of Fine Art 
as from the end of the academical year, September 30th, 
1930. 

The patronage of the Chair is vested in the University 
Court and the President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

The salary at present attaching to the Chair is £1,000. 

Those who desire particulars may obtain these on 
application to the undersigned. 

W. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University. 





EDINBURGH- 





March 25th, 1930, 








Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


ANJAB UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP IN HISTORY. 

Applications are invited for this post by the Senate 
of the University. Appointment for three years in 
first instance. Salary Rs.1,250 per mensem. Candi- 
dates should send six copies of application on or before 
May Ist, 1930, to the SECRETARY, Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 50 Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars are obtainable 
on application. 





EP hgybn OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
} applications for the University Chair of Modern 
History tenable at Bedford College. Salary £1,000 a 
year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 


later than first post on April 10th, 1930, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, 





THE 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements. — Cont. 





‘APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
WAN 


TED .—Cont. 
BekovucH OF HASLINGDEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 





Applications are invited from duly qualificd Librarians 
for (:e above-mentioned appointment. 

Candidates must have had practical experience in 
public library work. 

Commencing salary £202 10s. per annum, rising 
subject to satisfactory service by one increment of 
£12 10s. and three increments of £15 to a maximum of 
£260 in the case of a male appointment, and (in the 
case of a female appointment) by one increment of 
£11 10s. and two increments of £11 to a maximum 
of £236. 

The appointment will be subject to the conditions of 
service of the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial 
Council for the Professional, Technical, Administrative 
and Clerical Services. 

Applications stating age, experience and professional 
qualifications, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, must be received by the undersigned not 
later than Saturday, April 5th, 1930. 

T. OLDROYD, 

Municipal Offices, Town Clerk. 
Haslingden. 

March 22nd, 1930. 

WILLI - M’S 
1.0.M. 





Wing COLLEGE, 

The Principal, Rev. K. C. Owen, Canon in the 
Cathedral Church of the Isle of Man, having intimated 
his wish to retire in Juiy next, the Trustees will proceed 
shortly to the appointment of a successor. Applicants, 
who must be graduates and members of the Church of 
Phgiand, but not necessarily in Holy Orders, may 
TRUSTEES. from the SECRETARY TO THE 
pr STEE 


JDOYAL AIR FORCE 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 


APPL ICATIONS are invited for a few VACANCTES 
as CIVILIAN EDUCATION OFFICERS in the Royal 
Air Force Educational Service. It is expected that 
these vacancies will have to be filled in September next. 
Candidates should have a good degree in engineering, 
physics, or mathematics. Other things being equal, 
preference will be given to ex-Service candidates, and 
those with previous teaching experience. 

The appointments will be made to Grade ITT, the scale 
of salary of which is £234—£15--£480, with an allowance 
varying from £60 to £100 per annum, according to the 
position on the scale. For entrants with appropriate 
previous experience commencing salaries up to ten incre- 
ments above the minimum of the scale May be allowed. 
Promotion to appointments in higher grade is by 
selection. 

The form of application and a copy of the regulations 
fer the Educational Service may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Air Ministry, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
8.W.1. Applications should be returned not later than 
April 22nd, 1930. 


R” AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the following 
APpoi wisn nt, to take effect as from the beginning of 
October. 1930. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER ae DEMONSTRATOR 

IN BOTAN 

The above post is resident pry open to Women only. 
Applications should be sent on or before April 24th to 
THe Principal, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained. 
paimecorieiace SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
kK 








The Council invite applications not later than 
March 29th for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School, to take up duty in September, 1930. 
Applicants must be members of the Church of England 
and University Graduates.—For full particulars and 
form of application, apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Vducation Corporation, 384 Denison House, West- 
minster, London, 8.W.1 

rs Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and 

Public Buildings invite applications for three posts 
as ASSISTANT INSPECTORS OF ANCIENT MONU- 

MENTS. 

Candidates should possess krowledge 
experience in archeological matters. 

Salary £200-15-£450 per annum, plus bonus (at present 
equivalent to £299-£609), although an initial salary up 
to £245 peranunum may be givenin certain ¢ irc umstances. 
Candidates taust have attained the age of 23 and must 
not have attained the age of 30 on the Ist “April, 1930, 
but those who have served, or are servingin His Majesty’s 
Porces, may deduct from their age for this purpose any 
time during which they have so served up to a maximum 
of five years. 

Application to be made in writing not later than Friday, 
16th May, on a form to be obtained from the Establish- 
ment Officer, H.M. Oflice of Works, Westminster, 
Loudon, &.W.1 


0 NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 





and practical 





READERSHIP IN GERMAN. 
iversity Court will shortly proceed to fill the 
» Readership in German caused by the 
fF Mr. A. H. J. Knight, M.A. (Cantab.) 
ship and Fellowship at Trinity College, 


: po nal proposed is £600 to £700, according to 
experience and qualifications Duties to start on 
October Ist, 1930, or as may be arranged. 

Persons of British nationality who desire to be 
considered for the office are requested to lodge their names 
with the Secretary to the University on or before Friday, 
May gether with sixteen copies of testi- 
monials and a full statement of qualifications, age, and 
previous experience. 

Tne conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the Secretary. 
H. J, BUTCHART, 
The University, Secretary. 
Aberdeen. 





ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN -INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


\ 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars apply 
LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 























PERSONAL 


] AST November we were asked to assist a family. 
4 Husbandin hospital forseveral months but sent home 
suffering from incurable disease and died beginning of 
this month. Widow hopes soon to get work to support 
two children (15 and 6) but is not yet fit to seek a post. 
They now have only the one child’s earnings to live upon. 
Gifts for assistance meanwhile to Preb. Carlile, ** ~ér ial 
‘ases,”” The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 








( VE RSEA SETTLEMENT.— Officers of the Forces, 

Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to*settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, cuiminating in First-class 
PCST3 on Completion. No Waiting. 
flour EXHIBITIONS Granted “Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of 


Taught Commercially, 

“MISS MILDRED RANSOM: 

BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE KOAD, W. 2 
Paddington 6302, 


UTOMOPILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
i LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.) —Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term commencing April 24th. Syllabus 
from H#ADMASTER, 


ee tBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE ¥ OR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 

GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G, 
Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EB. E. Lawrence. 
—For tnformation concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the Board of Education apply to the 
SECRETARY. 

YECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
Osa written guarantee of a good -salaried position on 
completion of training. Languages and foreign shorthand 
a speciality. Postal courses also available. Prospectuses 
and all information from Mr. L. 8. Munford, Kensington 
College, Bishop's Road, W. 2. ’Phone: Paddington 9046, 
Residential accommodation for girls. 


NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training jor 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages, A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 











German, and 
each language 








SCHOOL, 
S.W. 13. 











Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Squarc, W.C, 1, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PLOsHAM scHOOL Nr BANBURY, 


About six Scholarships having an hy og Value of 
£150 -_ be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages” of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara. 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 


NLIFTON COLLEGE. 


Classic al, Mathematical, Modern Language and Masje 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year. Examing. 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 








a 





] URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for King’s 

Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £29 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th, 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
examination. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
before May 13th. 

For further particulars apply to 

Canon RK. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
ScuooL HousK, DURHAM. 





] RIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar. 
4 shipe.—An examination tor several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and other 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is 
sublie school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held on June 3rd, 4th and Sth, 1939 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarship ot 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
clergy. Further information can be obtained from tho 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


S T, PETEE’S SCHOOL, YORK, 


a™ EXAMINATION ‘FOR R ENTR ANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS will be held on July Ist and 2nd, 1930. 

Boys must be under 14 on January Ist, 1930. 

Fuil particulars from the SECRE VARY. 


6 lpg COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre 
paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Les 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 


THXAUNTON SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 8rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 




















aie OT SCHOOL, WENSCOMSS, SOMERSET. 
THE CO-EDUCATIONAL 8c HOOL OF THK WEST oF 


ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 To 18, 


Headmaster: BevaN Lean, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Me ondips, 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Statf. Excellent 
Playing Yields and Garden. 

THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS ; £180, £180, £90. 

Twelve pee cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the 
School are engaged on Post-Sc hool Certiticate Work. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRE TARY & BURSAR. 





YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 3%. 











CIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
G REENWAY SCHOOL, 


TIVERTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Toarding 
and Day School for Girls, Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 


f IGHFIELD, 








OXUHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.’ 


‘T, ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. 
S Public School for Girls. Chairman : 
of 





Church of England 
The Lord Bishop 

St, 
(Camb. 


St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. 
and Lond.). Preparation tor Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house 
Large playing-fields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QI: SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 
N (WINCHESTER ScnooL ror GIRLS.) 

A Scholarship of the value of £50 a year will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held early in 
June, 1930. 

Applications should be made before May 15th. All 
particulars may be obtained from the Headmistress. 


< hone DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 








Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by tho Board of Kducation and th 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air, Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Princi Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin, Hoo 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 
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)RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
I LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).— Boarding 1 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


1T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON,— 
Ny SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
pathing, good food. Fees: Boarders irom £75, ‘Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 








T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
S Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must. 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 1930. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 


May 10th. 


MHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
Feimming ; excellent. health record : individual care. 
Scholarships available.—-Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








tSNTWORT I 
W > pu BLIC RES — CIAL SCHOOL F ¥s GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. SONS, C.H., M.A., DD, 
Principal ; Miss M, Davin, B.A., Mag 
The School stands in its own ‘grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 

Scholarships. ‘ 
Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION— -Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

lessons on HOW 'TO SPEAK extempore.  (Par- 

fiament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathinz, 
Uonfidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, "W.C. 2. 














JDIN BURGH neighbourhood.— Young boys requiring 
special tuition coached by Cambridge graduate, 
Public School-master. Home pg Splendid air. 
Seaside, golf, tennis.—Gabbitas, Thring & Co., 10 
Queensferry Street, Edinburgh. 


“SCHOL ASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
i CONTINENT, ana WCUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Hducational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TULORS for ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J.& J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (tree of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY LNFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 

J.& 3, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, Cc. 4. Vel.: Mansion House, 5053. 

4¢ QCHOOL S AND 'TULORS,.— Reliable information and 
‘ advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Lta., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, 
Loadon, W. 1. ‘Telephone : Ge trard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
ZA and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
m the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carben 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Koad, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 
j, EFFICIENT Typing ofe very description promptly exe- 
_4 cuted by expert. L2yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
3d. ~Mrs. Dudle y, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, k. 5. 














por eticient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS. &e. to Rose Stern, 15 Church 
Street, Shattesbary Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 





I EARN to write Articies and Stories; make spare 
4 hours protitable ; booklet free—REGENT LN- 
SLITULE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W.3. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptiyexecuted . 
Mss. ls. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Muas N. Mclariane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 


L> ONG Mss., 
4 rately 





Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
000 words a day. Ex, testim'ls.— Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs, Bridg _St., S.W. 1. Vic. 3828. 












LUXURY 
CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN 


BY THE BLUE STAR LINER 


‘ARANDORA STAR 


particulars and coloured 
brochures of all Blue 
to Norway and Northern Capiials in Summer. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


10 Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
And Principal Tourist Age 





, Wandsworth Common, | 





Send stamp lor prospectus to— 


a 
KUNALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8_W.1. 





- : EL AR W Ri PING Storics and Articles one 
others £9 per week, £3 
per = W ny not learn this Asc inating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “* free from London ( ori 
of Authorship, 37 (8) Albe neato Street, W.1- 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 





overlooking the fameus * } 


free copy prospectus 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

si i Platinum, Antiques, I 
Plates (not vulcanite), iti 
iti ; goods returned if offer 
Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY , : 
i y. 1 (facing Marshal! & Snelgrove). 





HOUSES, FLATS, &c. 


I ARG AIN.—Quick sale Non-repairing Lease. Uppe: 

part Georgian House, Chelsea. Large sunny rooms. 
4 bed, 2 recep., bath, kitchen, 2 W.c.’s, cellar, loft. Unique 
how windows. Or to let furnished or unfurnished.—- 
Write D., Field End, Walmer. 


'FX\ASTEFULLY FURNISHED SELF-CONTAINED 
LONDON FLAT. Ten minutes from Baker Street, 
two large rooms and kitchen, "phone and bath. TO 
LET, end of April, for two or three months ; 2 guineas a 
week. Box 1600, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 











100 ACRES Orchard and Farm with Buildings. 
Gasperean Valley. Price £2,200. Ajply 
Dr. Weatherbe, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





TAILORING 
W ALTER CURRALL, world’s leadit ru RNCOAT 
Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., 8.B. O'voat 
35s., D.B. or Raghin 40s., Costume 40s. TU . NED and 
beautifully re-tailored * Just like New ” by ENGLISH 
tailors. Here 1907.— Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Cent. 1816. 

















FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. Is. 1d, 
per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 4s. 24. per tb., 

sinoked or pale dried. All rail pail. Full peice, poss 

free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 




















pus IST SCOTCH OATME AL, carefully pre pared trom 

Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Vinest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ths. 
1/8; 71bs.2/9; 10 tbs. 3/0. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





‘MALL WE DSH MI TTON. Qnarters about 7 Ibs., 
h fore, Is. 5d. hind, Is. 7d. per Ib. Post paid 
Thursdays. Glasiryn Home Farm, Chwilog, N. Wales 


MISC “ELLANE OUS 








THEENIC Scotch woven unshrinkab le 1 niderwear, 
i in Wool. Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear. 
By post direct from makers. 
a and prices post free. 
Dept. Atheenic Mills, Mawicl k, Scotland. 
| KAUTIFY your interior wi sis with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper ordistenmper. Booklet, colours, &c., 
post free.-—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
London showrms Monomark mouse oS High Holborn. 
}' R Crosade. Demand humanely killed furs pave abol- 
ish the ghastly cruelties of trapping. Funds and hetp 
needed.— Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, T 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional serviecs to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcement: to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday of each week Discounts :— 
24° for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 74% for 26; and 
10% for 52 














AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ’* Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins Is. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





AV& YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Asms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistie and original -work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Heury A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


] ITTLE EAST END SLUM CHILDREN ask your 
4 





HELP to obtain FOOD and WARMTH.—Please 
send a gift on their behalf to JOHN POUNDS MISSION, 
24 Wellesley Street, Stepney. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “* BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the comnoisscur. Tobacce 
matured by mature only; 68. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 308. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
fact urers of "choic: ¢, Tare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freemaa 
& Uo., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. ‘i weed Depot,246 Stornoway Scotland 


1 EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
t Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
pe rsonally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle."” Patterns, from the real sett, cosy, uative wools. 
At Shetland prices; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Lilustrated Booklet and Price List te 
S. 259, WM. D.JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 














YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
) coloured Pottery; beautitui | ealouring ; big protits. 
-Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. * ’ Lindneld, Sussex 





(YTONE tor Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Ss «& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macciesticle, 

















THE APRIL ISSUE OF THE 
HOLLAR PART II: BY A: M: 


SCRIBERS ARE REMINDED 





PRINT COLLECTORS QUARTERLY CONTAINS WENCESLAUS 
HIND EDWARD CALVERTS ENGRAVINGS BY A: J: FINBERG 
LUCA CARLEVARIS BY CAMPBELL DODGSON COACHING PRINTS AFTER JAMES POLLARD 
BY F: C: DANIELL AND THE ETCHINGS OF PATRICK BY MAX JUDGE: SUB- 
3 bn SUBS SCRIP TIONS 
S AND SIX PENCE 


LONDON WEST CENTRAL TWO 


AMOUNTING TO SEVENTEEN SHILLING 
MANAGER TEN BEDFORD STREET 


FOR NINETEEN THIRTY 
SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 
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New Fiction 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 
By Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 


“An exceedingly good and well-written 
book.”—Times. ‘‘A powerful and poignant 
story.”—Daily Telegraph. 7s. Od. 


THE MAURIZIUS CASE 
By JACOB WASSERMANN 


“A great book. Written with intensity and 
with detachment, passionate at its source, 
but disciplined in its channels.”—New 
Statesman. 10s. 


THE STING OF THE WHIP 
By C. C. and ’‘E. M. MOTT 


A powerful story of country life, of a long 
struggle against poverty and hate. 7s. 6d. 


WOOD SANCTUARY 

By “M. E. FRANCIS” (the late 
Mrs. BLUNDELL) and 
MARGARET BLUNDELL 


“A novel of English gardens and a quiet 
wood, of simple passions and misunder- 
standings, of sunshine and _ storm.”— 
Nottingham Guardian. - 7s. 6d, 


LUDWIG’S DIANA ~- 
Now in its Second Impression 
“Young men will love her and old women 
like her.”—Morning Post. 8s. Od. 


Foreign Affairs 
PALESTINE TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 
A Gentile’s Survey of Zionism 
By J. H. HOLMES 


This book grew out of a visit Mr. Holmes 
made to Palestine last year, just before the 
August Riots. He studies the origins and 
growth of the Zionist Movement, its ideas 
and ideals, and the dangers and difficulties 
that beset it. 10s. 


NEW ZEALAND 
IN THE MAKING 


A Survey of Economic and Social 
Development 


By Professor J. B. CONDLIFFE 


Professor Condliffe is himself a New 

Zealander, and his study of the rapid 

development of this young country fills a 

long-felt gap in economic history. 15s. 
Maps and Diagrams. 











_ Foreign Literature 
From: the Polish 


ANHELLI 
By JULJUSZ SLOWACKI 
Edited by Professor G. R. Noyes 


A strange, symbolic: story told in the simple 
and powerful language of the Old Testa- 
ment. It deals with the miseries of the 
oppressed Poles and the ultimate destinies 
of Poland; but as an imaginative fantasy 
and as an example of beautiful poetic prose 
it will appeal to readers who know little 
of Poland and are concerned not at all with 
her fate. 3s. 6d. 
(Select Library of Polish Authors.) 


From the Roumanian 


THE MOUNTAIN WREATH 
By P. P. NYEGOSH 
Rendered into English by J. W. Wiles 


Prince Bishop Nyegosh is one of the great 

figures of Yugoslav literature, and this long 

dramatic poem of his has had an extra- 

ordinary popularity. It has been translated 

into ten different languages. 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 


Political Science 


IN-DEFENCE OF CAPITALISM 
.. By Professor ADOLF WEBER 
Translated by H. J. Stenning 


An invaluable arsenal of arguments against 
the Socialism of the doctrinaires and 
demagogues alike.”—Morning Post. 4s. 6d. 


TYPES OF 
ECONOMIC THEORY 
By Professor OTHMAR SPANN 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 


“A very good translation of Dr. Spann’s 
famous book.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
10s. 6d. 








Sociology 
THE MODERN ATTITUDE 


TO THE SEX PROBLEM 
By KENNETH INGRAM 


An analysis of our present attitude to this 
eternally difficult problem, and of some 
previous attitudes. 5s. 


BIRTH CONTROL ON TRIAL 
By LELLA SECOR FLORENCE 


Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., 
contributes a Preface for this sane and 
sensible little book, based on careful 
investigations into the after-histories of 
some 250 patients at a Clinic. 5s. 








——“Dondons a Printed by W. SPEAIGHT “AND Sons, Ltp., , 98 “and 99° Tetter Lane, E.C, 4, and E Published oy THE SPECTATOR, Lrp., at their Offices, ee 


o. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1,—-Saturday, March 29, 1930. 








